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WANT LIST 
STOCK FOR DELIVERY WINTER OR EARLY SPRING, 1945 


Please quote any of the following varieties you may have available. In quoting, specify quantity 
and grades available; indicate whether stock is now in storage or in the field; and discount for 
cash if paid 10 days after receipt of shipment by us. 


All stock to be true to name and graded according to standards of 
American Association of Nurserymen. 





FRUIT TREES 


7/\6-in. caliper and up. Specify whether whips or 
branched 


APPLE 


Cortland Rome Beauty 
Early Harvest 
Fameuse 


McIntosh 


CHERRY—Sour and Sweet, standard varieties 

PLUM—European and Hardy Hybrids, standard 
varieties 

PEAR—Standard varieties. 

PEACH—Standard varieties. 

APRICOT—Standard varieties 


Stayman Winesap 
Wealthy 
Whitney 


HARDY NUT TREES 
Pecan Seedlings, |2 to 18 ins. and 18 to 24 ins 
English Walnut, |2 to 18 ins. and 18 to 24 ins 
Thomas Black Walnut, 2 to 3 ft. and up 
We are also interested in other varieties for 
early Spring, 1946 


RED RASPBERRIES 
Chief Latham 
St. Regis 
Sunrise 


Indian Summer 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
Laburnum Vossi, 3 to 4 ft. and 4 to 5 ft 
C. L. Weeping Birch, 4 to 5 ft. and 5 to 6 ft 
Poplar, Bolleana, 5 to 6 ft., 6 to 8 ft. and 8 to 10 ft 
Prunus Cistena, 18 to 24 ins. and up. 
Prunus Newport, 18 to 24 ins. and up 
Prunus Triloba, 18 to 24 ins. and up. 


Prunus, Hansen Bush Cherry, Seedlings and transplants 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 
12 to 18 ins. and up 
Barberry, Red-leaved—seedlings and transplants 
Deutzia Gracilis 
Hydrangea A. G 
Hydrangea P. G. 
Hypericum Aureum 
Kolkwitzia Amabilis 
Lilac, named varieties. 
Philadelphus Virginal 
Privet, Amur North 
Privet, Ibolium 
Rhodotypos Kerrioides 
Spiraea Billiardi 
Spiraea Prunifolia 
Spiraea Vanhouttei 
Viburnum Opulis Sterile 
Weigela Eva Rathke 
Weigela Floribunda 
Weigela Rosea 


EVERGREEN GRAFTS 


Please quote on new and standard varieties of Juniper 
grafts available for Spring, 1945, plantina 


PERENNIALS—Field-grown 


Aquilegia Crimson Star 

Asters, named varieties 
Chrysanthemums, named varieties 
Delphinium, English hybrids 
Dicentra Eximia 

Dicentra Spectabilis 

Gypsophila Bristol Fairy 
Gypsophila Rosy Veil 
Hemerocallis, named varieties 

Iris, Japanese, named varieties 
Iris Pumila, named varieties 
Nepeta Mussini 

Phlox Paniculata, named varieties 
Phlox Subulata, named varieties 
Pyrethrum, named varieties 
Shasta Daisy, Diener’s Giant Double 


BULBS 


Gladiolus, 114-in. and up, named varieti 
Dahlias, Decorative, named varieties 
Tuberoses, Mexican Single 

Madeira Vine 

Lilies, all varieties. 
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MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 
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Editorial 





MIDWINTER MEETINGS. 


Reports of the meetings of nurs- 
erymen’s associations give an oppor- 
tunity to the many outside their at- 
tendance, especially -in these days of 
restricted travel, to learn what goes 
on in the minds of their fellows in 
the trade. New problems bring new 
ideas, and there are plenty of prob- 
lems in the nursery business today. 
Whether you are half across the 
country from a meeting reported or 
in the same state, you will find it well 
worth valuable time to look over the 
items discussed, paragraph by para- 
graph, to glean what is of advantage 
to you. 

The issues at this season, largely 
filled with meeting reports, actually 
treat a greater variety of topics than 
most others during the year. The 
talks presented and the discussions 
carried on reveal the trade's current 
interests and the reactions to present 
problems. Check over these reports 
carefully, and see if you do not find 
valuable tips on ways of meeting the 
difficulties presented by another war- 
time year ahead. 





EFFECTS OF LONGER WAR. 


Resumption of large-scale military 
production succeeded the beginnings 
of reconversion of some types of in- 
dustry to civilian manufacture when 
the war in Europe took a more serious 
turn last month. The reactions on 
business will affect nurserymen dur- 
ing the coming months. 

One immediate result was a tight- 
ening of control on lumber output. 
Another was a sharp reduction in 
civilian tire quotas, including those 
for trucks. 

Affecting some nurserymen who 
are producing food crops was the 
order to draft youths between 18 and 
25 from the farms. 

Prospects for more liberal supplies 
of gasoline and fuel oil, as well as 
tires, for civilian use have receded. 
The effect on transportation concerns 
not only trucks, but also the rail- 
roads, since the latter may be con- 
frontec with overloads as the former 
are able to move less freight. 

Furthermore, governmental author- 
ities wili be slower to relax controls 
again until final victory is at hand. 
Even when the European war closes, 
maximum emphasis will be retained 


The Mirror 





of the Trade 








on production for the Pacific front. 

From the nation’s capital the latest 
story is that while wage and man- 
power controls may ease after V-E 
day, price and rationing regulations 
will continue strict. 

Possibly the public pessimism re- 
garding the German front will prove 
overdone, as was the previous op- 
timism, and a turn in the fortunes of 
the Allies will lead to modifications 
of the stricter controls now being 
enforced. But the prospect is not 
encouraging to such a hopeful view. 





THROUGH THE YEAR. 


Up in Minnesota, we read the 
other day, a man started a society for 
keeping up Christmas decorations 
through the month of January. Each 
member pledges to keep the Christ- 
mas spirit going by leaving up the 
yuletide decorations in his home or 
office through January at least. 

That is a step in the right direction. 
There are still some folks who bottle 
up the Christmas spirit when they 
take down the holiday decorations. 
Friendly and generous sentiments 
yield to a grasping disposition. 

Particularly at this time, when the 
difficulties that surround business and 
everyday living are likely to make 
tempers short and good manners over- 
looked, recollection of the spirit of 
Christmas through the succeeding 
months would be something, indeed. 
And in the face of the misfortunes of 
those in other lands, and sad homes 
in our own, a cheerful and kindly 
spirit is almost our obligation. 

Whether the decorations wither or 
are removed after the holidays, the 
spirit of the season should continue 
not only through January but through 
the twelve months of the year. 





FARMERS’ POSTWAR BUYING. 


With farm income this year likely 
to exceed $20,000,000,000, the pur- 
chasing power of the agricultural 
population is at a new peak. The 
record current income is being sup- 
plemented to an increasing extent, 
furthermore, with cash reserves that 
are being accumulated at a rapid pace 
because farmers cannot purchase at 
this time many of the products they 
desire. 

The federal bureau of agricultural 
economics estimates that farmers have 
accumulated some $8,000,000,000 of 
cash and government securities during 
the four years 1940-1943, to add to 








$4,500,000,000 of such savings they 
held before. Fully $3,000,000,000 of 
this increase consists of additional de- 
mand deposits in banks, and $2,100,- 
000,000 is in the form of currency. 
Most of this expansion in cash hold- 
ings of upward of $5,000,000,000 is 
doubtless earmarked to finance pur- 
chases of farm equipment, automo- 
biles and trucks, and improvements to 
farms and homes. In addition, farm- 
ers have acquired some $2,000,000,- 
000: of war savings bonds over the 
4-year period. 

Postwar sales of nursery stock in 
agricultural areas should make par- 
ticularly favorable comparisons with 
prewar years. It is predicted that 
better-quality and higher-priced mer- 
chandise will sell far more freely 
than ever before because so many 
customers will have the cash to pay 
for it. 





LIVING MEMORIALS. 


The demand for “Living Memori- 
als” is spreading like wildfire, states 
the bulletin of the Detroit Rose So- 
ciety. “The war memorials of former 
wars are no longer admired. Plans 
are under way in many cities. River 
Rouge is energetically pushing for- 
ward its project. Memorials in the 
form of reclaiming our soil and restor- 
ing our natural resources with living 
trees to provide recreational areas and 
sanctuary for wild life are to be the 
goal of the national nurserymen’s and 
the shade tree organizations. The 
greatest possible number of citizens 
must take part in any plan so as to 
secure a broad representation in each 
community. We must not be at cross 
purposes. A temporary committee 
should be appointed. Veteran, fra- 
ternal, civic, political, business, gar- 
den, labor and religious organizations 
should be invited to meet and discuss 
the form of living memorials Michi- 
gan or Detroit should have. After a 
permanent committee is appointed its 
duties should be to coordinate all ef- 
forts to raise funds sufficient for con- 
struction and maintenance. Our rose 
society should be up front with an 
ambitious program and fitting em- 
blem as tribute for all those sons and 
daughters from this area who have 
made the supreme sacrifice.” 





WILLIAM H. JUDD, of the Ar- 
nold Arboretum, has been awarded 
the Veitch memorial gold medal by 
the Royal Horticultural Society, Lon- 
don, England. 
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Illinois Meeting Draws Distant Visitors 


Transportation difficulties, scarcity 
of hotel accommodations and lack of 
stock to sell kept the attendance at 
Chicago last week from the record 
number of a year ago, yet the lobby 
of the Hotel LaSalle was thronged 
with local and out-of-state men dur- 
ing the meeting of the Illinois State 
Nurserymen’s Association, January 9 
to 11. The presence of other conven- 
tions in the city made the hotel strain 
unusually severe, and while everyone 
could not be satisfied with the quar- 
ters he would have liked, in some 
manner all found lodging. 

The trading was in the reverse of 
other years, when a customer would 
buy if he could sell something in 
return. This year he would sell if he 
was able to buy something he wanted. 
Indeed, want lists took the place of 
surplus lists. 

Group meetings and the A.A.N. 
executive committee sessions added a 
national touch to the gathering. 

Presented by the nominating com- 
mittee, the following were unan- 
imously elected to office: President, 
Elmer Palmgren, Glenview; vice- 
president, William J. Smart, Dundee; 
treasurer, Charles Fiore, Prairie View, 
and secretary, Miles W. Bryant. Di- 
rectors for a 2-year term elected were 
Victor de St. Aubin, Addison, and 
W. J. Smart. 

The opening session of the Illinois 
program was a regional meeting, and 
A.A.N. officers provided the major 
portion of- the program. When 
Arthur E. Schroeder, president of the 
Illinois association, had called the 
meeting to order Tuesday afternoon, 
January 9, he turned the chair over 
to Arthur H. Hill, A.A.N. executive 
committee member of region 3. 

President Schroeder offered a brief 
official message, commenting on the 
difficulties of transportation, supplies 
and labor experienced by nurserymen 
the past season, which had been a 
profitable one for them in spite of 
obstacles. Mr. Schroeder pointed out 
the responsibilities of the industry in 
the postwar era and urged the main- 
tenance of inventories of nursery 
stock in order to meet them. At 
present continued food production 
formed a task for many in the in- 
dustry as well, and the winning of 
the war remained the paramount goal. 
He concluded with reference to the 
present strong membership of the 
association and a plea that it be even 
increased for unity in postwar efforts. 

Arthur H. Hill offered a witty 
recital of current conditions as a 








Elmer Palmgren. 


prelude to the address for which he 
was scheduled on the program, but 
which he could not find to deliver, 
he said. 

Richard H. Jones, A. A. N. vice- 
president, called forward Scott Wil- 
more to present to him the charter 
of the most recently organized 
A. A. N. chapter, No. 30, of Colo- 
rado. 

Then in a serious address Mr. 
Jones dwelt on the labor relations of 
the industry. The strides made in 
other industries on account of war- 
time conditions will pose problems 
which nurserymen must meet indi- 
vidually in rehiring and retraining 
men after the war's close. Employees 
are interested not only in the size of 
their pay envelopes, but also in 
the future security of their jobs. Job 
security is most important in times of 
labor surplus. In times of labor 
scarcity those employers fare best 
who have given reason for loyalty on 
the part of employees. The proposal 


of a guaranteed annual wage in 
manufacturing industries may pose a 
problem to nurserymen, but some 
nurserymen have found ways to keep 
their better men employed the year 
around. 

Group insurance, sick and health 
benefit plans, educational programs, 
and the like are smaller aspects of the 
same problem of the relations be- 
tween management and labor. If 
nurserymen disregard consideration 
of the problem, they must be satis- 
fied with the labor fringe after the 
war. If nurserymen use the same 
skill in employee relations as they 
have demonstrated in production and 
distribution, the outlook is for a bet- 
ter class of labor and improved tech- 
nique in the years after the war. 

The concluding address of the 
afternoon was that of Richard P. 
White, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men, on “Facing the Future.” This 
is published in full on another page 
of this issue and includes a running 
commentary on the most recent prob- 
lems of the industry and should be 
given close reading to bring one’s 
knowledge of these subjects up to 
date. 

Luncheon opened the session 
January 10, featured by an address 
on conservation by Livingston E. 
Osborne, director of the Illinois state 
department of conservation. He re- 
vealed that he is a nurseryman in a 
small way, having fifteen or twenty 
acres in evergreens. He has been four 
years in the conservation department, 
having left his law practice, and in 
his state capacity his fishing and 
hunting license is his only compensa- 
tion. He urged nurserymen to study 
the use of their product in the prin- 
ciples of conservation. Years ago 
Illinois had 20,000,000 acres in forest, 
but today has only 3,000,000 acres 
left. As civilization has progressed, 
streams have been drained, lakes and 
rivers lowered and topsoil removed 
by erosion. One step forward has 
been the establishment of a school 
on the Fox river for training men for 
the conservation department. In the 
first class were sixteen girls and thirty- 
four boys now heading junior con- 
servation clubs or teaching teachers 
on the subject of conservation. By 
carrying on the process of education 
to the children of the state, there is 
promise for the future. 

“The Value of Your Trade Asso- 
ciation” was the subject of an address 
by Frank S. LaBar, Stroudsburg, Pa., 
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whose enthusiasm and excellent work 
in gaining membership while he was 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen qualified him to 
speak with authority and with his 
usual inspiration. He emphasized the 
necessity of cooperatiin, of acting to- 
gether instead of failing individually. 
He urged joining state associations 
and the national organization as well. 

Dr. George C. Decker, who suc- 
ceeded the late Dr. W. P. Flint as 
entomologist of the Illinois Natural 
History Survey last spring, coming 
from long experience at the Iowa 
station, appeared before the nursery- 
men for the first time. He spoke on 
“The Nurseryman’s Interest in En- 
tomology.” This, he said, lay not only 
in the nurseryman’s concern with 
regard to quarantines and the means 
of combating the insect pests on his 
own plants, but also in wider know- 
ledge of pests in order to advise cus- 
tomers and aid their success in plant- 
ing nursery stock. He told of the 
development of plants resistant to 
insects and diseases, and he expressed 
the belief that much experimentation 
could be done in that direction, to 
the ultimate profit of the nurserymen 
and the greater satisfaction of the 
buyers. 

The session closed with some col- 
ored slides on phloem necrosis in 
elms, from Dr. Roger Swingle, the 
foremost investigator of this disease, 
accompanied by remarks by Dr. L. R. 
Tehon, botanist of the Illinois Natural 
History Survey. He called attention 
to the fact that in the past two years 
1,600 dead elms have been reported 
in the southern two-thirds of the 
state of Illinois, indicating the proxim- 
ity of the disease which has affected 
territory parallel in latitude in Indi- 
ana, Ohio and Missouri, as well as 
parts of Kentucky. The disease is 
not confined only to shade trees in 
towns and cities, but also affects trees 
in the wild as well. 

The presence of the disease is 
made known by the wilting of the 
foliage, folding of the leaves and 
their yellowing, usually rather sud- 
denly. The whole tree dies at once, 
the period during which its failure is 
apparent ranging from ten days to 
a maximum of three weeks. Trees of 
any age and any size are affected. 
The only exception to yellowing 
leaves is in the case of trees which 
are affected in fall and leaf out in 
spring; then when the tree dies the 
leaves turn brown and hang on. 
When the bark is peeled from the 
trunk of the tree the phloem or inner 
bark is seen to be butterscotch in 
color on exposure to the air and it 
gives off a distinct odor of winter- 


green. While elms die from other 
causes with some similar symptoms, 
the aggregate of those indicated de- 
fines presence of necrosis. 

The final luncheon speaker, January 
11, was Anderson Pace, chairman of 
the Illinois postwar planning commis- 
sion, who spoke on “Postwar Plan- 
ning in Illinois.” By profession a 
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consulting industrial engineer and at 
present general industrial agent for 
the Illinois Central railroad, he heads 
a commission seeking to coordinate 
the projects of communities and civic 
groups for the postwar era. These 
proposals take a variety of forms. 
Many are overlapping and discrim- 
[Continued on page 28.] 


National Heads Confer 


A. A. N. EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE MEETS. 


The midwinter meeting of the 
executive committee of the American 
Association of Nurserymen was held 
at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, Janu- 
ary 7 to 10, with a full attendance 
with the exception of President J. 
Frank Sneed, Oklahoma City, who 
was kept home by illness. In attend- 
ance were Vice-president Richard H. 
Jones, Nashville, Tenn.; Howard C. 
Taylor, Eastview, N. Y.; Frank S. 
LaBar, Stroudsburg, Pa.; Arthur H. 
Hill, Dundee, IIl.; Bj. Loss, Lake 
City, Minn., and John A. Armstrong, 
Ontario, Cal., as well as Richard P. 
White, executive secretary, who was 
reengaged for another year. 


The membership report showed the 
present situation of only ten members 
delinquent in payment of dues, out 
of a total of 913 at this time. 


In view of the recent O.D.T. pro- 
nouncement on national meetings, it 
was voted to poll the board of gov- 
ernors requesting authority to take 
action with regard to the 1945 meet- 
ing—whether to hold a board of gov- 
ernors’ meeting or simply a meeting 
of the executive committee in July— 
and with respect to continuing off- 
cers another year. 


An invitation was presented by 
Thomas S. Pinney for the Wisconsin 
Nurserymen’s Association to hold 
the national convention at Milwaukee 
at an early date. 


The committee endorsed the pro- 
posal of a uniform date for Arbor 
day, adopting the following resolu- 
tion: “Resolved: That the American 
Association of Nurserymen, Inc., en- 
dorse the principle of a uniform date 
for the celebration of Arbor day in 
all states, at which time national 
recognition be given to tree planting 
in schools and other places of public 
assembly, and that actual tree plant- 
ing dates be adjusted to meet the 
climatic requirements of our respec- 
tive states.” 


In response to the request of the 
National Plant Board, a program was 


adopted of publicizing nursery cer- 
tificates. The association will supply 
three sizes of mats for use in catalogs, 
carrying uniform copy asking cus- 
tomers to look for the state inspection 
certificate on all purchases of nursery 
stock. 

One long session was spent in dis- 
cussion of postwar projects, possible 
legislative activity, prospective pub- 
lic relations and the like. 





LANDSCAPE ASSOCIATION 
PLANS CONTEST. 


Members of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Landscape Nurs- 
erymen’s Association met at the Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago, January 9 and 10, 
to lay plans for research into prob- 
lems presented by members. Those 
present were Donald B. Wyman, 
North Abington, Mass., president; 
Harold E. Hunziker, Niles, Mich., 
secretary-treasurer, and four commit- 
tee members, B. L. Potter, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; George Siebenthaler, 
Dayton, O.; Vernon Marshall, Ar- 
lington, Neb., and W. A. Natorp, 
Cincinnati, O. 

When it was proposed last July to 
collect a membership fee of $10 each 
in order to have funds for solving 
members’ problems, a single letter 
brought 103 payments. The members 
proposed thirty-four problems, and 
from these the executive committee 
has selected nine of the most impor- 
tant to work upon during the coming 
year. 

One of the first proposals is a prize 
contest for a design for a nursery 
sales grounds, a contest open to any 
person in the industry. Three prizes 
will be awarded, first prize of $250 
offered by the National Landscape 
Nurserymen’s Association, second 
prize of $100 offered by W. A. 
Natorp Co., and third prize of $50 
offered by the American Nursery- 
man. Four awards of honorable: men- 
tion will carry $25 each, contributed 
by the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen. Details of the prize contest 
will be published shortly. 
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Western Association Sets Record 


With a registration of nearly 100, 
representing the largest attendance in 
years, and a serious interest in the 
program, the fifty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Western Association of 
Nurserymen came to a_ successful 
close January 5 after a 3-day session. 
Fifteen new names were added to 
the list of members. 


Officers Elected. 


Officers elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Evert Asjes, Jr., 
Kansas City; vice-president, Stanley 
McLane, Kansas City; secretary- 
treasurer, C. C. Smith, Charles City, 
Ia. Elected to the executive commit- 
tee for three years were George 
Chandler, Kansas City, and John J. 
Pinney, Ottawa, Kan. 


Committees were appointed by 
President Asjes for the ensuing year 
as follows: Membership, Kenneth 
Haysler, chairman; Leo Conard, A. J. 
Bruce, Andrew Missenden, Chet G. 
Marshall and Ross Wolfe. Program, 
Charles Williams, Frank Pflumm and 
John Pinney. Obituary, Ross Min- 
nich, E. A. Weston and Lawrence 
Wilson. 


Building Expansion. 


Following the custom of many 
years, the first day’s session was 
planned for the retail nurserymen. 
Edward W. Tanner, architect for the 
J. C. Nichols Companies, Kansas 
City, Mo., spoke on the subject, “Our 
Future Business As Related to Build- 
ing Expansion.” According to Mr. 
Tanner, many thousands of homes 
will be built each year for a number 
of years after the war. The landscap- 
ing of these homes will provide one 
of the greatest opportunities for busi- 
ness expansion ever offered the nurs- 
ery industry. Some estimates place 
the number of new homes at one mil- 
lion per year for ten years, but Mr. 
Tanner believes this figure is high. 

“These homes, because of their 
small size, will not look like much,” 
he said, “unless they are properly 
landscaped.” This means that land- 
scape planting will be more important 
than ever. Both the federal agencies 
concerned with home building and 
the private builders have come to 
realize that the job is not done until 
the grounds around the new house 
are landscaped. Architects and build- 
ers are recognizing more and more 
the importance of including planting 
plans in the original plans. It is pos- 


By John J. Pinney 


sible, in fact probable, that federal 
loans for home construction will pro- 
vide for the expenditure of a certain 
percentage for landscape develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Tanner believes there is a 
definite trend to the one-story house. 
This will give the building a larger 
perimeter and therefore more plant- 
ing area. Lower-growing plant mate- 
rial will be required, plants which 
will not quickly grow out of bounds 
and conceal the house. 

Because of the small size of the 
average postwar home, landscape 
architects cannot well afford to de- 
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vote much time to them. It then 
becomes the responsibility of the 
nurseryman to guide the homeowner 
in the correct planting procedure. 
Nurserymen should conscientiously 
prepare themselves for this task. 


Opening Ceremonies. 


The second day of the convention, 
Thursday, began with the self-intro- 
duction of each person present. This 
was followed with the usual conven- 
tion preliminaries, consisting of the 
reading of the minutes, appointment 
of committees, secretary-treasurer’s 
report and the introduction of new 
members. 

George Catts, representing the 
Kansas City chamber of commerce, 
addressed the convention informally, 
welcoming the members and express- 
ing the hope that the association 
would continue to meet in Kansas 


City, as it has for more than fifty 


years. President Harold Crawford 
responded briefly. 


Fruit Outlook. 


Dr. T. J. Maney, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, spoke on the subject, 
“How to Win the Fruit Tree Game.” 

“There has been a big turnover in 
fruit varieties in the past twenty 
years,” said Dr. Maney. “Many 
varieties which were commonly of- 
fered in the catalogs not so many 
years ago are now no longer grown 
or are grown only in small quantities. 
The new varieties are better, and 
nurserymen should grow them so that 
they will be available to fruit grow- 
ers.” 

As an example, Dr. Maney cited 
the Hawkeye Greening. This variety 
produces a heavy crop of large 
apples, three inches or more in diam- 
eter. The fruit can be ripened on 
the tree so that it is edible as soon 
as picked; on the other hand, it will 
keep in storage until March and 
April. The quality is good. 

Dr. Maney believes that root- 
grafted apples are superior to budded 
trees for the middle west. Dwarf 
apples, while probably of no great 
commercial importance, are increas- 
ing in demand and are satisfactory for 
home ground planting. 

New, hardier varieties of peaches 
are being developed that will push 
the field of peach production farther 
north. One of these varieties is Polly, 
developed at the Iowa station. 

There is great need, Dr. Maney 
pointed out, for research on fruit 
understocks. Understocks are needed 
which are hardy and which will re- 
sult in the production of fruit trees 
with uniform characteristics. In order 
to accomplish this, he suggested that 
the nursery industry set up a research 
foundation for the study of problems 
common to the nursery industry. 
Nurserymen cannot depend entirely 
upon cultural institutions to solve 
their problems for them. 


In order to do a better job of sell- 
ing, Dr. Maney recommended that 
fruit descriptions go beyond a mere 
recital of color, size, season and 
quality. The commercial grower is 
interested in production and profits 
and wants to know how a given 
variety will bear compared to others. 
He also emphasized the importance 
of delivering stock true to name in 
order to develop confidence in the 
customer. Salesmen should be better 
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informed about fruit varieties so that 
they will be in position to make in- 
telligent recommendations. 

Dr. Maney’s remarks resulted in a 
general discussion of many of the 
points he raised, showing there was 
a great deal of interest in the subject. 


A.A.N. Officers Speak. 


The Thursday afternoon session 
was opened with a talk by J. Frank 
Sneed, Oklahoma City, Okla., presi- 
dent of the A.A.N. He told of the 
work of the American Association 
of Nurserymen. 

As usual, great interest was shown 
in the report of Richard P. White, 
secretary of the A.A.N. He began 
by reviewing the many reasons why 
nurserymen can look forward to a 
good business after the war. The vic- 
tory garden program has made mil- 
lions of folks garden-conscious. High- 
way plantings, air parks and living 
memorials will all require large 
quantities of nursery stock. The 
A.A.N. booklet on living memorials 
has been purchased in quantity by 
several state nursery associations and 
distributed to organizations such as 
the American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, civic clubs, women’s 
clubs, chambers of commerce, etc. 

Postwar home building will be a 
major factor in maintaining a con- 
stant demand for nursery stock. Real 
estate developers are beginning to 
realize that proper landscaping is the 
best help in selling a new home. Ex- 
perience shows that a well planted 
home depreciates less rapidly than one 
which has not been landscaped. The 
Producers’ Council estimates that 
$16,000,000,000 will be needed to 
construct the postwar homes. Based 
on a conservative estimate of one 
per cent of the cost of the home 
for landscape planting, the nursery- 
men will have a potential market of 
$160,000,000 to tap. 


Mr. White sounded a warning 
against overproduction after the war. 
The nurseryman has only two classes 
of customers. There are the old- 
established customers whose business 
you can solicit now to build up a 
backlog of orders. The new cus- 
tomers’ orders will be harder to get. 
It is Mr. White’s opinion that there 
will be a slight recession after the 
war, during which the new customer 
will refrain from buying. 

Of every dollar’s worth of nursery 
stock sold, 62 cents comes from re- 
tail sales. The retail nurseryman has 
a great responsibility because he is 
in contact with the public and con- 
trols public reaction to the industry. 
Sales methods should come under 
close scrutiny to keep up with the 


trend of the times. Sales yards will 
probably grow in importance. One 
idea that could be developed in the 
sales yard is to group related plants 
and materials together to help sell 
each other. 

Personnel must be trained in sales- 
manship. Salesmen should be well in- 
formed, courteous and _ intelligent. 
Higher wages will be necessary to 
secure such employees, and profit 
sharing will help to hold them. 

Mr. White urges each nurseryman 
to analyze his business with four 
points in mind: (1) The basis of 
good business is good merchandise. 
Either grow or buy better stock. (2) 
Means of contacting the customer 
should be studied, whether by ad- 
vertising in magazines, newspapers, 
radio or personal contact. (3) Credit 
has often been too lax. A definite 
and sound credit policy should be 
established. (4) Customers who are 
chronic kickers and poor pay should 
be taken off your books. Let your 
competitors have them. 

At best, Mr. White thinks that 
1945 will be a tough year for the 
nurseryman. Until the European war 
is over, manpower controls will be 
continued and probably strengthened. 
Nurserymen may lose employees to 
more essential industries. All material 
controls will continue under WPB, 
and supplies may be harder than ever 
to get. 

Thursday evening more than 100 














FRANK PFLUMM. 


Elected secretary-treasurer of the Kansas 
Association of Nurserymen for the third 
time, Frank Pflumm is owner of the 
Shawnee Nurseries, Shawnee, Kan., which 
he organized in 1929. He began with 
two acres of land and now has seventeen. 
The nursery has a landscape department 
and specializes in landscape work and cash 
and carry trade, carrying one of the most 
complete lines of fruit and ornamental 
stock in the Kansas City area. Mr. Pflumm 
was president of the Kansas City Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen in 1943 and 1944, 
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attended the banquet for nurserymen 
and their families. The usual after- 
dinner speeches were eliminated, and 
the entire evening was given over to 
[Continued on page 32.] 





KANSAS ASSOCIATION. 


Fifteen members attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Kansas Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen at the Hotel 
Muehlebach, Kansas City, January 3. 
Vice-president Marvin Shepherd pre- 
sided. No formal program had been 
arranged, the chief purpose of the 
meeting being to transact routine 
business. 

Lawrence Wilson, Holsinger Nurs- 
eries, Kansas City, and a member of 
the state entomologist commission, re- 
ported on the proposed budget for 
the commission for the years 1946 
and 1947. 


M. Meyer, Meyer’s Nursery, 
Wichita, Kan., was elected to mem- 
bership. 


The officers were all relected: 
W. S. Griesa, Lawrence, president; 
Marvin Shepherd, Kansas City, vice- 
president; Frank Pflumm, Shawnee, 
secretary-treasurer. Frank Pflumm 
was elected delegate to the A. A. N. 
from the Kansas chapter and Marvin 
Shepherd, alternate. 





MISSOURI ASSOCIATION. 


Following its usual custom, the 
Missouri Association of Nurserymen 
held its annual meeting at the time 
of the Western association conven- 
tion. The meeting, at the Muehle- 
bach hotel, January 3, began with a 
luncheon attended by twenty. 

The main business was the adop- 
tion of a revised constitution and 
amended bylaws. Three new mem- 
bers were elected, George Schoenlay, 
St. Louis; Gene Boone, Licking, and 
Wild Bros. Nurseries, Sarcoxie. 

J. Allison Denning, Missouri state 
entomologist, discussed the phloem 
necrosis disease of the American elm 
that has reached epidemic propor- 
tions in parts of Missouri. More than 
3,000 trees have been killed in St. 
Louis alone. It has been pretty well 
established that the disease is caused 
by a virus, but the manner in which 
it is spread is unknown. The associa- 
tion will endeavor to secure state and 
federal funds to finance the study of 
control measures. 

All of the officers of the association 
were reelected: Evert Asjes, Jr., Kan- 
sas City, president; Edwin R. Chand- 
ler, Kansas City, vice-president; 
William A. Weber, St. Louis, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Mr. Weber has served 
in this capacity for eighteen years. 
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Facing the Future 


In any appraisal of an industry one 
cannot look only at the present; he 
must survey the past. And the past 
history of the industry in the coun- 
try has both its bright and dark areas. 
It is an old industry with the first 
nursery of record dating back to 
about 1770 with the establishment of 
the Prince Nursery in Flushing, Long 
Island. 

The industry was basically con- 
cerned with production of fruit stock 
for many years, but gradually began 
importing ornamental trees and 
shrubs in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. By the early years of 
the twentieth century, the importa- 
tion of finished ornamentals from 
Europe had assumed an important 
role, destined to increase to sizable 
proportions up to the outbreak of 
World War I. 

In 1919 quarantine 37 was promul- 
gated, which immediately forced the 
industry to produce practically all 
which it had previously imported. 
During the early 20’s we all remem- 
ber that we thought we could never 
produce enough. We found out dif- 
ferently in 1930 and subsequent years. 
Whether or not we learned a lesson 
will be told in the next decade. 

I have expressed myself in regard 
to our possible postwar markets as a 
result of a nation-wide survey con- 
ducted in the fall of 1943. I have 
seen nothing in 1944 to change the 
viewpoints expressed at the Illinois 
meeting in January of last year and 
printed in the American Nurseryman. 
In fact, 1944 events have pointed up 
the postwar market prospects for this 
industry. Let me mention four in- 
stances. 

First, 1944 has seen the promulga- 
tion of a postwar air park program 
calling for the construction of 2,900 
air parks to accommodate the civilian 
flyers. These will be located in resi- 
dential and downtown areas, and in 
these locations landscaping will be 
demanded. 

Second, Congress has passed the 
federal aid postwar highway bill, 
authorizing expenditures of three 
billion dollars over a 3-year period 
for highway construction, a sizable 
sum of which is earmarked for parks 
and parkways, which have always 
been a good outlet for our commodity. 





Address of Richard P. White, executive 
secretary of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, before the Illinois State Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, at Chicago, January 9. 
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Third, the USDA has promul- 
gated a broad gardening program for 
1945 and subsequent years, in which 
home and civic beautification is to 
receive particular emphasis. 


Fourth, the impetus which “Liv- 
ing Memorials” has received in 1944 
will result without question in the 
installation of numerous memorials of 
this type all over the country. 

As I have pointed out before, we 
shall be confronted with a situation 
parallel in many respects to that of 
the early 1920’s—a shortage of avail- 
able stock and a stimulated demand 
for it. Whether or not the industry 
reacts the same and enters upon a 
period of greatly expanded produc- 
tion, and the eventual bonfires when 
production exceeds the saturation 
point, is an unanswered question that 
should cause us concern. 

If we had available production 
statistics for our industry, keyed to 
other statistics on housing, total con- 
struction, public works and highway 
expenditures, increase in our family 
population, total national income, sav- 
ings, etc., we should be in a better 
position to evaluate what these poten- 
tial postwar markets might demand 
from us, and we could then intelli- 
gently plan to produce for the market. 
We have no such data. It is too late 
to get it, and it is not unreasonable 
to assume that individuals and the 
industry at large will relive the same 
errors of judgment that we expe- 
rienced after the last war. 

It would be well for us objectively 
to reexamine briefly the political and 
economic climate under which we will 
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likely be operating in the early post- 
war years. The election of 1944, even 
though the margin of the popular 
vote was small, is being taken as a 
mandate from the people to carry on, 
and that is what the economic plan- 
ners are doing and will do. The Con- 
gressional block of Republicans and 
southern Democrats lost strength in 
the election—they can still perform 
a blocking function, but lack the 
strength necessary to override a veto 
or to take the initiative in an attack 
of successful proportions. 


The administration has promised 
jobs to 60,000,000 workers. About 
one-third or 22,000,000 jobs are ex- 
pected from industry—about 5,000,- 
000 more than at present. Resump- 
tion of retail and distributive trades 
will absorb a few million, but.a new 
spread-the-work program will evi- 
dently be needed. A 30-hour week 
is being considered, but take-home 
pay is to remain the same. Only 
higher wage rates can compensate for 
such a situation. Retail prices, ac- 
cording to plan, will be kept at 1942 
levels, and if any industry cannot 
operate at a profit, the government 
will step in with a subsidy, probably 
called a “cost differential”. OPA 
would then become a permanent 
agency and “controlled inflation” 
would be the ship we would sail. It is 
the “planned economy”. 

The other 38,000,000 jobs will 
come from the following sources: 

(1) The federal aid postwar road 
program with money already author- 
ized by Congress. 

(2) A series of programs based on 
the TVA plan, two of which, for 
the Missouri valley and the St. Law- 
rence waterway, will receive atten- 
tion in this Congress. 

(3) Federal housing projects— 
slum clearance—private construction. 
If prefabrication is not used exten- 
sively (and it is vigorously opposed 
by the A. F. of L. building trades 
unions), then it is estimated 6,000,000 
jobs from this one source alone will 
be available. Federal housing projects 
mean the condemnation of large areas 
of existing city housing, and since 
much of the cleared areas will be 
devoted to parks and parkways, this 
program will have a real effect upon 
local tax rates, privately owned build- 
ing and loan associations, banks, etc., 
which hold mortgages on much of the 
property. ; 

(4) Retention of men in the armed 
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services. The figure of 5,000,000 is 
being used roughly for the immediate 
postwar period. 

(5) Postwar training and educa- 
tion under the G.I. bill of rights is 
expected to engage another 2,000,000 
persons, who will be removed tem- 
porarily from the labor market for 
the duration of their schooling or 
apprenticeship. 

(6) The federal government is ex- 
pected to retain on its pay roll ap- 
proximately 4,000,000. 

(7) Farm employment, which in 
1939 was at 9,000,000, is put down 
at 11,000,000 for after the war. 


Financing of such a program means 
a continuation of high taxes and 
probably a continuation of deficit 
financing by the federal government. 
The states and municipalities, how- 
ever, are in general in better financial 
condition than they have been since 
the 20's, with reserves in many in- 
stances readily available for postwar 
public projects and job making. 
When those wear out is the time that 
this industry wants to have a low 
and not a high inventory. One would 
be foolhardy to predict when this 
period will arrive. Because of the 
nature of our production, the nurs- 
erymen will have to make their 
guesses several years in advance of 
most other producers, either manufac- 
turing or agricultural, which places a 
real burden upon each producing 
unit. 

So much for the long-range view- 
point. Let’s look closer to 1945. 


As a recent news-letter indicated, 
we, the industry, are now facing 
an investigation by OPA into the 
price situation—particularly of “fruit 
and berries”. It is too early to predict 
just what this may mean, but it is 
not illogical to assume that it may 
mean price ceilings on our commodi- 
ties. It is difficult to imagine price 
ceilings on our 2,000-odd varieties of 
ornamental nursery stock, where no 
quality standards can be accurately 
measured, However, it is not so un- 
reasonable to think of price céilings 
on many types of fruit stock, where 
standards are based entirely upon 
caliper and height measurements. This 
investigation has been instituted by 
OPA, seed and rice section, to which 
classification nursery stock (other 
than ornamental) has been assigned. 


We can also anticipate using syn- 
thetic rubber bud strips in 1945 or 
returning to rafha and other mate- 
rials. A recent survey of the pos- 
sibility of securing another allotment 
of natural rubber for this purpose 
clearly indicated that no natural rub- 
ber will be available. Heavy-duty 


truck and bus tires need all the 
natural rubber available, and the re- 
cent losses in motorized equipment in 
Belgium and Luxembourg have not 
helped the situation. The rubber 
situation may make truck transporta- 
tion of nursery stock even more diffi- 
cult in 1945 than it has been to date. 

Manpower controls will continue 
until the European phase of this war 
is successfully completed. Although 
there has been no change in War 
Manpower Commission or Selective 
Service regulations, you can expect 
an increased pressure on your em- 
ployees up to 38 years of age to shift 
into more essential occupations. You 
will have to continue to employ more 
and more older men, women and 
children, with the resulting increase 
in labor costs per operation. Fortu- 
nately, the local employment stabiliza- 
tion programs of the War Manpower 
Commission exclude in all cases “the 
hiring of a new employee for agri- 
cultural employment”, and the term 
“agriculture” is broadly defined as 
quoted in a recent news-letter. 

Wage and salary controls will con- 
tinue under the economic stabilization 
program. In its effort to maintain 
1942 prices and prevent an infla- 
tionary spiral, these controls will have 
to be maintained. However, organ- 
ized labor is pressuring for a discard 
of the so-called Little Steel formula 
and concessions have been made in 
the past and probably will be in the 
future under the guise of inequities. 

Materials control under WPB, in- 
cluding many of our operating sup- 
plies, will continue until the European 
phase of the war is won. Soon after 
that, however, it is generally under- 
stood that the number of limitation 
and allocation orders of WPB will 
be drastically reduced, and spot au- 
thorizations for resumption of civilian 
production will be resumed. Box 
lumber and fiberboard will continue 
tight, and the situation will probably 
get worse before better. 

The social security tax rate on em- 
ployer and employee has again been 
frozen at one per cent each. How- 
ever, the bill which the President re- 
luctantly signed carries with it a 
thorough investigation by Congress 
of the entire unemployment compen- 
sation and old-age benefit laws. This 
means that the ways and means com- 
mittee of the House and the Senate 
finance committee will undertake 
these studies, will report back to 
Congress in 1945 and Congress will 
be forced again to take some action 
on the tax rate, which will auto- 
matically go to two and one-half per 
cent on each employer and employee 
on January 1, 1946, if action is not 
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taken. Expansion of coverage to agri- 
cultural employees and others now 
exempt will receive consideration 
along with increased benefits. 

Forty-four state legislatures will 
meet in 1945—all except Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Virginia. 
These state legislatures will be flooded 
with bills, some of which will be of 
importance to the nurserymen of the 
state, at least. State associations 
should have an active legislative com- 
mittee to watch such matters of in- 
terest. 

It is evident already that attempts 
will be made to increase benefits and 
coverage under the state unemploy- 
ment compensation laws by legislative 
amendments, the expansion of cover- 
age, of course, depending upon fed- 
eral legislative action. Workmen's 
compensation laws will undoubtedly 
be given a going over in 1945 to 
increase benefits. State wage-hour 
laws and state labor relations laws, 
known as little Wagner acts, will 
again come to the front in 1945. In 
1941 a lot of activity in state legisla- 
tures centered around these matters, 
but because of the war, little was 
heard about them in 1943, the last 
heavy legislative year. They are due 
for a brushing off in 1945 with the 
full support of the P.A.C., which will 
be watching closely. You must watch 
just as diligently, because the 1941 
attempt to enact wage-hour laws did 
not, with one exception, properly ex- 
clude agricultural workers. While we 
are fully sympathetic to labor's prob- 
lem, a 40-hour week plus time and 
one-half penalizes a seasonal industry 
such as ours. If we would be assured 
of seasonal exemptions in state laws, 
as we have obtained under the federal 
law, the penalty would not be out of 
proportion to the added costs and 
benefits. I cannot urge too strongly 
that state associations take an active 
interest in what goes on in their 
respective state capitals in 1945. 

I am still optimistic about our post- 
war market potential, but conditions 
warrant a less and less optimistic view 
in regard to the days ahead, until 
Germany and her satellites are de- 
feated. Win this war we must in the 
least possible time. To this I am sure 
every American is dedicated. To this 
objective we all must strive, even to 
a drastic reduction of our individual 
business enterprises. The quicker we 
can welcome home our sons and 
daughters from war, just so much the 
quicker may we get along with our 
domestic business at hand. We must 
dedicate ourselves to the first job first, 
because unless the first task is fully 
completed, we shall never have the 
opportunity to enter upon the second. 
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Indiana Conference at Purdue 


The eleventh annual convention of 
the Indiana Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion was held January 4 and 5 in the 
faculty lounge of the Purdue Me- 
morial Union building, on the campus 
of Purdue University, La Fayette. 
There were fifty in attendance, and 
the friendly environment of Purdue 
and the splendid facilities of the 
Union building which housed the 
entire assemblage for two days were 
so gratifying that the invitation to 
return was accepted; it was voted to 
hold the next meeting on the same 
days, Thursday and Friday, January 
3 and 4 of next year. Two days were 
found to be somewhat inadequate for 
everything, including the many 
round-table discussions, and it is be- 
ing seriously contemplated to extend 
the session to three days for the 
coming year. 

The meeting was presided over by 
President Floyd Bass. Invocation was 
by the Rev. E. R. Balsey, student 
pastor. President Bass asked Prof. 
Laurenz Greene to introduce Dr. H. J. 
Reed, director of the Purdue agri- 
cultural experiment station, who made 
the welcoming address. 

John D. Siebenthaler, Siebenthaler 
Nurseries, Dayton, spoke on “Meet- 
ing the Problems of Higher Costs in 
the Nursery Business,” and he said 
in part: 

“If it were possible to set down a 
list of rules to follow in answer to 
this question, it would be a simple 
matter, but there are many things to 
take into consideration in facing this 
subject. 

“Of the nurseries of Indiana, as 
those of other states, there are hardly 
two operating exactly alike. Some are 
producing for the wholesale trade 
only; others are growing specialized 
items such as small fruits or orna- 
mentals for the retail trade, and still 
others buy most of the material for 
resale, both in pickup trade and land- 
scape work. Therefore, any set of 
recommendations which applies to 
one group may not necessarily apply 
to all of you. 

“In facing the problem of higher 
costs in the nursery industry, we find 
there are two main items of expense 
which affect all of us. They are 
(1) increased cost of labor for pro- 
duction and marketing and (2) the 
increased cost of the major supplies 
used in production and marketing. 

“Other than these two major items, 
we have the increased cost of selling 
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expense, general administrative ex- 
penses, government and state taxes 
and other incidentals. And to this 
might be added adverse weather con- 
ditions as experienced in the year 
1944. 

“Plans for handling such situations 
as they exist today cannot be made 
in advance, but only by using our 
ingenuity and by hard work and long 
hours are we able to meet the situa- 
tion of increased cost in the nursery 
industry today. 

“Summarizing, then, my sugges- 
tions in meeting the problems of 
higher cost in the nursery industry 
would be as follows: (1) Increase the 
selling price intelligently. (2) At- 
tempt closer management of daily 
operations. (3) Develop better co- 
operation of employees. (4) Eliminate 
nonproductive crops. (5) Avoid non- 
essential nursery operations. (6) 
Choose the most profitable business 
while we are on the choosing side.” 


The afternoon session was devoted 
to business. The report of Mary L. 
Stum, secretary and treasurer, showed 
the association to be in good financial 
condition, with an increase in mem- 
bership. It was suggested that a 
drive be made this year to increase 
the membership, as a large number 
of nurseries in the state do not belong 
to the association. 

The election of officers for the 
coming year resulted in the unan- 
imous approval of Devol Ernst, Ernst 
Nurseries, Muncie, for president and 
A. W. Fox, Fox Nurseries, La Porte, 
for vice-president. Mary L. Stum was 
reelected secretary and treasurer. 








A committee to arrange for a uni- 
form guarantee was made up of Devol 
Ernst; J. C. Bunch, of Terre Haute; 
Merrill Foland, of Elwood; Alex 
Tuschinsky and Lester Pottenger, 
both of Indianapolis. 

The business meeting was followed 
by an address by Prof. J. A. McClin- 
tock, of Purdue University, whose 
subject was “Knowledge That Should 
Reduce Nursery Costs.” Professor 
McClintock showed a series of col- 
ored slides which depicted the ravages 
of crown gall disease on nursery stock. 
He pointed out that crown gall 
disease is evidently spread by aphis 
present in the soil. 

A chapter meeting of Indiana 
A.A.N. members resulted in the elec- 
tion of Devol Ernst as president and 
Alex Tuschinsky as vice-president 
and as alternates A. W. Fox and 
Harry Hobbs, of Bridgeport. 

In the evening a banquet was held 
in the Union building which was 
unique, inasmuch as it was served 
buffet style and there were no after- 
dinner speeches. Prof. H. B. Hull, 
acting as master of ceremonies, felt 
that all had had enough speechmak- 
ing and that entertainment of another 
sort would be rather welcome. So a 
delightful program of classical music 
was presented by Mr. and Mrs. Hal- 
leck, of Purdue. Mr. Halleck played 
the violin and was accompanied by 
Mrs. Halleck on the piano. The 
musical program was followed by 
colored motion pictures taken on the 
first motor trip made over the new 
Pan-American highway and most en- 
tertaining. 

The Friday program was opened 
with an address by Prof. D. DenUyl, 
head of the forestry department at 
Purdue. His subject was “A Forester 
Looks At the Nursery Business.” Re- 
lating experiences he had some years 
past when CCC labor was available 
and when nurseries were attempted 
through a government program, he 
pointed out some of the mistakes 
made in that work. To a forester ac- 
customed to working efficiently it was 
most discouraging to receive the 
wrong kind of stock from the deep 
south or far west, often sent in off 
season, or to be allotted sites where 
soil was unsuitable. He also discussed 
transplanting methods by machinery 
and recommended sawdust as a 
mulch. 

A most interesting talk and dem- 
onstration was given by Harvey 
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Bicknell, Bicknell Landscape Service, 
Cleveland, O. Mr. Bicknell had on 
hand a wide assortment of tools and 
gadgets used by him in his landscape 
service and he held the assemblage 
engrossed. Many devices for efficient 
nursery and home grounds mainte- 
nance were shown and demonstrated. 
Among the things exhibited were 
thick knee pads, which enabled men 
to get down close to the ground to 
do their work without getting sore 
knees or injuring ,their clothes. Kits 
which could be buckled around the 
waist were made to hold an assort- 
ment of tools while pruning a hedge 
or a row of trees, where it was neces- 
sary to resort to different tools; these 
kits saved going back to pick up a 
different tool as needed. An ingenious 
gauge for hedge trimming, which 
could be adjusted to any size, was 
simply made from three pieces of 
light channel iron drilled with holes 
for the various adjustments and 
could be stuck in the ground and 
moved along as the hedge was 
trimmed. It was useful as a guide in 
trimming heavy overgrown hedges, 
where uniformity was desired. 

He showed smaller tools which a 
woman could handle, various sickles, 
cutoff tile spades for edging and 
small picks like miner's picks, for 
cleaning out soil from stumps being 
removed. He exhibited a spool for 
a line which could be stuck in the 
ground, enabling one man to unreel 
it, with a small crank with which it 
could be rewound. The spool was 
about six inches in diameter and was 
held in place by a metal frame, the 
bottom of which could be forced into 
the ground. Various belts for carry- 
ing balled stock too heavy for one 
man were demonstrated. Clever lawn 
edging tools, which operated in 
places that would ruin the average 
blade, were shown, as well as a nar- 
row crab grass rake, which did not 
pick up a big load and consequently 
was not so tiring to use as the stand- 
ard crab grass rake. Long-handled 
sickles were claimed to be more efhi- 
cient in trimming evergreens than 
ordinary hedge shears; the long han- 
dle enabled one to reach up higher 
when trimming tall evergreens and 
made better cuts. The most impres- 
sive things were the various guards 
of leather for protecting the cutting 
edges of tools when not in use. All 
of his saws and various cutting tools 
were protected in this manner, and it 
was a lesson to all nurserymen pres- 
ent. There is not room here to de- 
scribe all of Mr. Bicknell’s equipment. 

“The Elm Necrosis Problem and 
Its Present Aspects” was discussed by 

[Continued on page 22.] 
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In the Country’s Service 


CHARLES WILMORE, Denver, 
Colo., has two sons in service, Charles 
in the merchant marine and Stanley 
in the infantry serving in France. 


LIEUT. WAYNE WELCH, sta- 
tioned at Oakland, Cal., and engaged 
in procurement work for the navy, 
will enjoy an 8-day leave during 
January. 

JAMES I. MITCHELL, son of 
Leslie B. Mitchell and grandson of 
D. M. Mitchell, of the Mitchell Nurs- 
ery Co., Owatonna, Minn., is in the 
naval receiving barracks at Shoe- 
maker, Cal. 


KATHERINE ASJES, daughter of 
Evert Asjes, Kansas City, Mo., has 
joined the Wacs and is now a statisti- 
cian serving at Wright field, Day- 
ton, O. 


RALPH RICKLEFS, JR., son of 
Ralph Ricklefs, Kansas Landscape & 
Nursery, Salina, Kan., is in the am- 
phibious infantry stationed on the 
island of Leyte, in the Philippines. 


S/SGT. JOHN PORRAZZO, 
formerly of the Scarsdale Nurseries, 
Scarsdale, N. Y., has recently been 
promoted to that rank from that of 
corporal. He is now stationed with 
the 902nd Base Unit, Squadron H, 
Aaftoc, Orlando, Fila. 


PFC. MAX QUILLEN, son of 
E. M. Quillen, of the Waynesboro 
Nurseries, Waynesboro, Va., left for 
the European front a month ago, after 
eighteen months’ training in the anti- 
aircraft crew of the coast artillery. 
He had completed two years at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute before 
his induction. 


LLOYD E. MARSHALL, son of 
Vernon Marshall, Arlington, Neb., is 
seaman second class with the Seventh 
fleet radio in the Philippines. Enter- 
ing the navy June 1, three days after 
graduating from high school, he has 
been in the Pacific waters since last 
September. 


TECH. SGT. BERNARD J. 
DECKER, son-in-law of Paul Offen- 
berg, of the Paul Offenberg Nursery 
Co., Columbus, O., recently added 
the Distinguished Flying Cross to 
his medals, which include the Air 
Medal with three oak-leaf clusters. 
He received his newest award for 
his “extraordinary achievement” as a 
radio operator-gunner on a B-17 Fly- 
ing Fortress. Sergeant Decker is home 
from Europe and at Miami Beach, 
Fla., for a rest. 


LIEUT. JANET L. WILSON, 
daughter of Floyd B. Wilson, Day- 
ton, O., is close behind the lines in 
France on duty with-the nurses’ corps. 


LIEUT. GERALD NELSON, 
Glenview, IIl., was home on leave and 
visited the Illinois meeting. He will 
return shortly to service with the 
marines in the Pacific. 


BILL SMITH, son of C. C. Smith, 
Sherman Nursery Co., Charles City, 
Ta., is a weather observer with the 
army air forces in the Marshall 
islands. 


BOB NEPRATH, of the Shangri- 
La Nursery, Cedar Rapids, Ia., says 
that he hears every month from his 
partner, Bob Trachta, who is a pris- 
oner of war in Germany. In his last 
letter he seemed to think he would 
be home for the coming season. 


ENSIGN FRED H. KILNER, son 
of the editor, completed his fighter 
pilot training in Florida and came 
north to make his carrier check at 
Glenview, IIl., just in time to spend 
the holidays at home. After four 
days’ leave he reported to San Diego, 
Cal., for operational duties. 


CHARLES B. GREENING, of the 
Greening Nursery Co., Monroe, 
Mich., after a period of schooling as 
navigator at Newport on leaving the 
Great Lakes naval station, is at sea 
on a freighter plying the south 
Pacific, expecting early rating as chief 
petty officer. 


SGT. JOHN C. FIORE, son of 
Charles Fiore, Prairie View, IIl., who 
returned from service in Alaska some 
time ago, is now stationed at Rogers 
field, near Oklahoma City. His wife 
and child are with his parents. A 
younger brother, Alfred I. Fiore, was 
among the troops that landed on 
Leyte island in the Philippines. 


PAUL DOTY on his way to Chi- 
cago from Portland, Ore., stopped at 
Denver and met his daughter-in-law 
of a few days. His eldest son, James, 
second lieutenant in the army air 
force and P40 instructor at Colorado 
Springs, was married there Decem- 
ber 31. The second son, Jack, in- 
ducted last September and an air 
cadet, was recently transferred from 
Eagle Pass, Tex., to Chanute Field, 
Ill., where his father visited him last 
week. The youngest, Kenneth, 17, 
after graduating from high school 
will begin an architectural course at 
Cornell University in March. 
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Some Plants You Should Know 


By C. W. Wood 


Because valerian, the garden helio- 
trope of moderns, Valeriana officinalis, 
has so long been in gardens, it has 
accumulated a rich literature. It 
seems to have been a favorite herb 
of the ancient Egyptians, the Greeks 
and the Romans. In fact, it was an 
ingredient of the Mithradates anti- 
dote, famous among the early herb- 
alists. It evidently reached Germany, 
France and England in the ninth cen- 
tury, being known among the herb- 
alists of the last-named country as 
setuale and later as setwall. Gerrard, 
in his immortal “Herbal,” published 
in December, 1597, has this to say of 
its “vertures”: “The dry root is put 
into counterpoysons and medicines 
preservative against the pestilence, as 
are treacles, mathridates, and such 
like; whereupon it hath been had 
(and is to this day among the poore 
people of our Northerne parts) in 
such veneration amongst them, that 
no broths, pottage or physicall meats 
are worth anything, if Setwall were 
not at an end: Whereupon some 
woman Poet or other had made these 
verses... 


They that will have their heale, 
Must put Setwall in their keale. 


It is generally used in sleight cuts, 
wounds, and small hurts.” 

The drug is still used in medicine, 
especially for hysteria, for low fevers 
and as a nerve tonic. In fact, it was 
cultivated commercially as a drug 
crop in Vermont and New York, as 
well as in Europe before the present 
war. 

The association in our minds with 
the herbalists and medicine has blind- 
ed many gardeners to the landscape 
value of this splendid plant. And 
when it is used it is seldom in a way 
that shows its greatest beauty. 

Plant it in ordinary soil and it will 
grow up to four feet tall, with a 
rather small flat cyme of pinkish- 
lavender flowers of the characteristic 
sweet valerian fragrance; give it a 
thoroughly enriched soil (leaf mold 
and rotted manure by preference), 
dug deeply, and moisture when the 
weather is dry, and it will grow to 
six feet or more in stature. It is then 
an imposing sight, especially when 
used in masses. Although the plant 
has long been in gardens and is today 
found in many plantings, neighbor- 
hood growers will likely find it to 
their advantage if they put a few 
clumps in their display grounds to 


show their customers how lovely it 
can be when correctly used. 


Potentilla Warrensi. 


I find no authority in the available 
literature for the name Potentilla 
warrensi, though that does not mean 
it is not entitled to the label and 
certainly it is no reflection on the 
plant’s garden value. I suspect that 
it is a rather recent introduction, for 
the name began to appear in lists and 
periodicals a few years ago. In any 
case the plant is quite distinct from 
any cinquefoil that I recall now, and 
it has much to recommend itself to 
garden makers. Not the least of 
these recommendations is a summer- 
long production of quite large, yel- 
low saucers on 2-foot mounds of 
pretty strawberrylike foliage; another 
is an amiable disposition which allows 
it to get long on little care and still 
smile at one throughout the summer. 
Here in northern Michigan it has 
done well in full sun and a rather 
infertile soil, standing drought, heat 
and cold in a gratifying manner. It 
usually blooms the first year from 
seeds—and that, incidentally, is the 
best way to propagate it, according 
to experience here—usually blooming 
rather sparingly the first year. 


Campanula Alliariaefolia. 


Ask any neighborhood grower why 
he does not grow more bellflowers 
and he is likely to have one of two 
answers: Either they are too difficult 
to grow or there is little demand for 
them. But neither excuse is appli- 
cable to Campanula alliariaefolia. In 
fact, I consider it, from reactions to 
the plant in the nursery a natural 
for the neighborhood grower who can 
show his wares rather than try to 
describe them in cold type. Why the 
plant is almost entirely absent from 
American gardens is one of our un- 
solved mysteries. It is to be seen, 
of course, but not often and usually 
in gardens of bellflower enthusiasts. 
It has much to recommend itself to 
gardeners who have no time for fussy 
plants — recommendations such as 
ease of culture in dry sunny situa- 
tions and a long blooming period 
which covers most of the summer. 
As it grows here, it reaches about 
fifteen inches in height, though it is 
said to attain two feet in a heavy 
rich soil. Whatever the height may 
be, each stiff stem is hung with white, 
leathery bells, long-lasting and pro- 
duced in succession. It is an excellert 


plant, attractive, easily grown and 
easily handled. If one wants a pale 
blue bellflower on the order of the 
foregoing, differing from it in lower 
stature and leafage, but being of the 
same amiable disposition, it will be 
found in C. sarmatica. Both are 
easily grown from seeds and are 
quite indestructible at all stages of 
growth. 


Talinum Teretifolium. 


I hesitated some time before in- 
cluding in these notes the little por- 
tulaca cousin, Talinum teretifolium, 
and finally decided in its favor because 
of its cheerful disposition and equally 
cheerful flowers. It is not a plant 
for mass production, of course, and 
would be of little interest to the 
average mail-order nurseryman, but 
its long blooming period, which 
covers much of June, July and 
August, and its bright rose color 
make it an attractive item for the 
neighborhood grower who can show 
his wares to his customers. 

Whether it is perennial or biennial 
I cannot say, though I know that it 
is rather short-lived here. It does, 
however, selfsow; so one need seldom 
worry about losing it entirely, for 
it usually comes back, even if a year 
or more passes between its going 
and coming. The foregoing observa- 
tions apply to Talinum teretifolium, 
a native of eastern and central states 
from Pennsylvania to Georgia and 
Texas, where it is usually found on 
serpentine rocks. The same could be 
applied with equal force to a species, 
T. rugospermum, which is found on 
the prairies. They are so similar, in 
fact, that I can scarcely tell them 
apart without consulting a manual. A 
southern representative of the group, 
T. menziesi, native to Georgia and 
Alabama, is also closely related to 
teretifolium, differing mostly from 
the garden viewpoint by flowers twice 
as large as the half-inch blooms of 
our northern plant. It is not reliably 
hardy here, though it often lives over 
under a snow blanket. Also judged 
from the garden standpoint, the 
northwestern T. spinescens, with rose- 
colored flowers on spiny stems, could 
be put in the same class. But T. 
okanoganense, another northwestern 
species, is distinct in every way, from 
its relatively large (a half inch or 
more across) white flowers to its inch- 
tall rosette of gray-green, cylindrical 
leaves. 

More space has been taken for this 
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minor group of plants than would 
have been the case were they better 
known. I have a notion, though, that 
quite a few neighborhood growers 
with rock garden enthusiasts among 
their customers will find it profitable 
to investigate the genus. All the ones 
mentioned require only a light soil 
and sunshine. They come readily 
from seeds, often blooming the first 
year if started early. 
Dianthus Seguieri. 

Dianthus seguieri has many handi- 
caps to overcome before it can hope 
to attain its rightful place in gardens. 
When gardeners hear it called a poor 
relation of D. chinensis, a plant which 
they in turn think of as an annual, 
they are not likely to become en- 
thusiastic about it, especially if they 
also hear it described as magenta in 
color. Say all one can against it, the 
plant still remains desirable, not only 
because of an easy-going disposition 
which allows it to maintain itself in 
the face of adversities that would 
down most plants (it is growing in 
grass here in a field that has not been 
cultivated during the past ten years), 
but also for a blooming season that 
covers two months or more of late 
summer. And unlike the Chinese 
pinks, which seldom last over two or 
three years here, it is a long-lived 
perennial, adding to size of clump 
and number of flowers per plant as 
the years roll by. If its flowering 
period fell in June, when the garden 
is full of color, it would lose much 
of its value, but when the hot days 
of August come to stop the merry- 
making of most plants, it shows its 
true worth. That, at least, has been 
the experience here, and we look for 
every August visitor who does not 
possess the plant to carry a few away. 
It varies in height from eight inches 
when planted in poor light soil (it 
suits me best then) to twice that in 
rich soil, and it is one of the few 
pinks that do well in either sun or 
part shade. 


Two Giant Groundsels. 


It may sound strange to see ligu- 
larias called groundsels, for that com- 
mon name is usually reserved for 
senecio, but it will become plain when 
it is said that the two plants, Ligu- 
laria veitchiana and L. wilsoniana, we 
are now considering were introduced 
as senecios and are still senecios to 
most gardeners. With that explana- 
tion out of the way, let me remind 
you that these two plants are among 
the most impressive of their kind. 
The first is said to get up to seven 
feet tall, though it did not exceed 
five in my trials, and its leaves are 
said to reach up to sixteen inches in 


length and nearly a foot in width. 
Its bright yellow flower heads, often 
more than two inches across, come 
in long spikes in late summer. Wil- 
soniana, known in Europe as the 
giant groundsel, was less impressive 
in stature, attaining a height of three 
feet or so here, though it is said to 
reach up to five feet in rich moist 
soil. Its flower heads are smaller, be- 
ing usually about an inch across. 


As is true of many ligularias and 
senecios (they differ chiefly in minor 
flower characters which you and I 
never notice), they are moisture lov- 
ers. A friend of mine grows the plant 
formerly known as Senecio clivorum 
on a stream bank, with its toes always 
in moisture-soaked soil, and there it 
does better than I have ever seen it 
elsewhere. Another planting in the 
same garden in quite heavy shade 
within reach of the hose also does well 
enough to suit anyone. My opinion, 
based on experience and observation, 
is that the two plants which have 
been under consideration need an 
abundance of moisture to do their 
best; in the absence of constant mois- 
ture, they will give a fairly good 
account of themselves in leafy soil 
and shade. They are too coarse, I 
think, for small gardens, but for 
woodland plantings, for large wild 
gardens, for the stream side and boggy 
places, I recall few plants of greater 
merit, especially when their late sum- 
mer flowering is taken into considera- 
tion. 


Chufa. 


Several reasons induce me to in- 
clude in this list chufa, Cyperus 
esculentus. The principal one is that 
present indications point to an ac- 
celeration of the exodus from crowded 
city areas to the suburbs or country, 
and the newcomers to life on the land 
will be looking for economic plants 
which fit into their schemes for mak- 
ing themselves self-supporting. In 
choosing plants for that purpose, little 
thought will be given to what hard- 
headed tillers of the soil have to say 
about this or that crop being un- 
profitable. And they will be right in 
some cases, because the opinions and 
prejudices about many crops are 
based on extensive tillage practices, 
while the new farmer on a small area 
will be practicing intensive cultiva- 
tion. He will be interested, I am sure, 
in the chufa, or earth almond (that 
opinion is based on forty years’ ob- 
servation of the plant), for it will fit 
into many niches of his self-support- 
ing home. 

It will serve, in the first place, as 
an unusual food for human consump- 
tion. The tubers, which grow at the 
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base of the stems, may be eaten raw 
in salads or out of hand (they have 
a nutlike flavor which is pleasing to 
most people) or they may be boiled 
like potatoes. They are also useful in 
feeding domestic fowls and hogs, a 
fact which will have instant appeal to 
the cultivator of a small area. 

I have seen the culms grow three 
feet tall in good Ohio soil; here in 
Michigan sand they do not often ex- 
ceed half that, though the production 
of tubers is heavier, I think, here 
than there. That would indicate a 
preference for light soil, but that is 
not borne out by the fact that it 
naturally grows in low ground along 
rivers. Anyway, it produces well in 
our light soil and that is what the 
newcomer to the land will be intr- 
ested in. It is propagated from tubers. 
I have observed that the cultivated 
strain of chufa rarely, if ever, pro- 
duces seeds; in fact, I have never 
seen seeds on my own plants. On the 
other hand, wild plants bloom quite 
profusely, producing their bisexual 
flowers in large umbels, and seem to 
seed freely. The matter is of little 
importance to the nurseryman, be- 
cause he will depend upon vegetative 
reproduction, and it is only mentioned 
with the hope that some readers will 
give their observations. 





JAPANESE BEETLE 
TRAP-SCOUTING RESULTS. 


Results of the trap-scouting per- 
formed during the summer of 1944 
to secure information on the distribu- 
tion and possible status of the Jap- 
anese beetle in localities outside the 
area regulated by federal quarantine 
are summarized in a statement just 
issued by the bureau of entomoligy 
and plant quarantine of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
This includes a list of all localities 
outside the regulated area where 
trap-scouting was carried on with 
positive results during the seasons 
1935 to 1944, inclusive, with the 
respective catches, together with a 
list of localities where soil treatments 
have been applied at isolated infesta- 
tions from 1942 to date. 


Soil treatments completed this fall 
or assured for the spring of 1945 
exceed in acreage those of either of 
the two preceding years, totaling this 
year over 1,100 acres. This type of 
treating involves the application of 
lead arsenate at a dosage of 500 
pounds per acre. Treatment is recom- 
mended within a radius of 300 feet 
of all collections of female beetles or 
multiple finds of either sex. 

There was a fifty-nine per cent 
expansion in the 1944 trap-scouting 
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LANDSCAPE CONTRACTORS ! 


We have several thousand HIGHBUSH 
CRANBERRY (Viburnum opulus) five to 
seven feet. These are young plants, only 
four years in the field, but have made ex- 
ceptional growth. The farm on which they 
are growing is being cleared and we must 
sell these shrubs, with other 
varieties. 


together 


Good landscape shrubs are scarce; here’s 
your chance to stock up. If you have a 
large job which calls for hedges or screens, 


contact us! 


Shipment by car would be the most eco- 
nomical way; we can also arrange delivery 
by truck. 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 


Monroe, Michigan 





program, with 66,828 traps set com- 
pared to 41,993 operated in 1943. 
This was possible due to a resumption 
of trap manufacture after a number 
of seasons when material could not 
be procured for this purpose. A con- 
siderably wider area was surveyed, 
particularly in Florida, New York and 
North Carolina. Trapping was again 
performed in seventeen states, but 
the number of cities trapped was in- 
creased to 462, or 301 more than last 
year. 

Beetles were captured in 112 local- 
ities. This was the first year beetles 
had been reported from thirty-six of 
these. Sixty-nine of the trap collec- 
tions were of a few scattered beetles 
each, while forty-three infestations 
were of such a nature as to warrant 
soil treatments or quarantine action. 

Comprehensive soil-treating pro- 
grams were continued by the states 
of Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio and Tennessee. 





THE general offices of the Shav- 
ings & Sawdust Co. have been moved 
from 2244 South Western avenue to 
166 West Jackson boulevard, Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. The new warehouse of 
the firm is at 2350 South Western 
avenue. 





HARDY VINES — 
GROUND COVERS 


Euonymus carrierei, 


eccccccccccccces $0.16 $0.12 


-yr. 
Euonymus coloratus, 


-yr. 
Euonymus coloratus, 
Hv 3-yr. clumps. . 
Silver- “lace Vine, 2-yr.. 


HARDY SHRUBS 


Lonicera maacki podo- 
carpa (late honey- 
suckle), 2 to 3 ft ° 
3 to 4 ft 

Salix caprea (French 

illow) 3 
micenmaids vernalis 

(Winter - flowering 

Witch Hazel), 3- o 

sdlg., 15 to 18 ins.. 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, Ohio 


rate 


The lovely 
Yellow 
Rose 


100 §=©1000 
rate 


-10 


-20 18 
25 -20 


V for Victory 
and other 


as as | | SUB-ZERO HYBRID TEAS 


= - Large and beautiful as any. 
Easy to grow and long to live. 
Save replacement expense. 
Also Yellow and Orange Climbers. 


05 Write for trade prices to 


BROWNELL ROSES 


LITTLE COMPTON, R. I. 


-20 
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Street Tree Survey 


Prof. L. C. Chadwick recently 
completed a survey of the street trees 
in the city of Upper Arlington, O., a 


suburb of Columbus. There are 
thirty-three miles of streets in the city. 
Data were recorded on the kind, num- 
ber and location of all trees on street 
property. Recommendations were 
made for removal of dead, dying and 
unsatisfactory types of trees. Also 
recommended was a planting plan, to 
be carried out over a period of twenty 
to twenty-five years, completely to re- 
plant the streets. Uniform street 
plantings were recommended, and in 
most cases only one species of tree 
was specified for a single street. The 
survey was accompanied by a new 
city ordinance and complete arbori- 
culture specifications for planting and 
maintenance. 

The survey showed 3,996 trees 
along the streets. Surprising as it 
may seem, these trees are of eighty- 
six different genera and species, far 
too many different types of trees for 
street planting in such a small-size 
city; twenty or twenty-five species 
should be an ample number. Of the 
3,996 trees on the streets, 1,535, or 
approximately thirty-eight per cent, 
were recommended for removal. This 
number is made up of the trees that 
are dead or dying, those that should 
be removed for purposes of safety and 
the undesirable species, such as box 
elder and catalpa. 

Phloem necrosis has killed many of 
the elms. The survey showed 1,350 
elms on the streets, with 312, or ap- 
proximately twenty-three per cent, 
dead at the time the survey was made. 
This figure, however, does not consti- 
tute a true picture of the actual situ- 
ation because part of the survey was 
made before the rapid dying of elms 
occurred in late summer. For exam- 
ple, one street was surveyed July 7, 
and the survey showed fifty Ameri- 
can elms and not a single one dead 
or showing visual symptoms of the 
disease. The street was resurveyed 
September 9, and at that time thirty 
of the trees, or sixty per cent, were 
dead or dying. 

The complete planting plan as rec- 
ommended would call for 6,480 trees 
on the city streets. While twenty-two 
different types of trees were recom- 
mended, the following seven species 
constitute a relatively large propor- 
tion of them: Sugar maple, Norway 
maple, red oak, scarlet oak, thornless 
honey locust, littleleaf European lin- 
den and sweet gum. 

Estimates of the total cost of the 
program of tree removal, planting 


and maintenance of new trees 
amounted to over $200,000. This cost 
might be spread over a period of fif- 
teen to twenty-five years. The cost 
of operation for the first few years 
will be considerably higher than the 
yearly average because of the high 
cost of removal of dead, dying and 
unsatisfactory trees. 

Recommendations to the city coun- 
cil call for the establishment of a bu- 
reau of parks and recreation, with the 
appointment of a full-time city ar- 
borist. It was recommended that the 
city assume complete responsibility 
for the cost and operation of the en- 
tire program, including tree removal, 
purchase of new trees, planting and 
maintenance. Recommendations also 
call for the adoption of the following 
6-point program: (1) Removal of all 
dead and dying trees immediately; 
(2) removal of trees constituting a 
hazard; (3) proper maintenance of all 
existing permanent and semiperma- 
nent trees; (4) planting of a limited 
number of new trees where the need 
is most urgent; (5) a gradual stepping 
up of the tree-planting program as 
maintenance demands become less 
urgent; (6) finally, the removal of all 
undesirable and unspecified trees. 
This removal is to be accompanied by 
a complete street planting of recom- 
mended species and varieties. All 
planting is to include necessary main- 
tenance. 

The planting specifications recom- 
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mend that no standard tree be planted 
in parking strips which are less than 
eight feet wide, unless specific condi- 
tions warrant and then only by ap- 
proval of the city arborist. It is for- 
tunate that in the city of Upper 
Arlington the planting strip is com- 
paratively wide, and along a large 
proportion of the streets no sidewalks 
have been constructed. The specifi- 
cations further state that all trees 
planted within the planting strips 
shall be set midway between the curb 
and the sidewalk, or in line with ex- 
isting trees if variations exist and 
conditions warrant. The trees shall 
be at least twenty feet from the pro- 
jected property line at a street inter- 
section and at least forty feet apart. 
The trees shall be located at least six 
feet from any driveway or alley. 

Small trees such as flowering crab 
apples, it is specified, shall not be 
planted in parking strips which are 
less than twenty feet wide unless spe- 
cific conditions warrant. Such small 
trees shall be placed at least thirty 
feet from the projected property line 
at a street intersection and at least 
thirty feet apart. Such plants shall be 
located at least fifteen feet from any 
driveway or alley. 

The arboriculture specifications 
also include planting directions, 
methods of support of the trees, trim- 
ming, fertilization, spraying and other 
maintenance practices. 





THE Walker Nurseries, Memphis, 
Tenn., have acquired the Owens 
Florists, purchased from Mrs. J. S. 
Fleming. 





MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 








1 MILLION CANADIAN HEMLOCK 

4-year, 6 to 12 ins., $30.00 pe 
Finest Stock in the Country—We Grow 14,000,000 Trees a Year— 
Write Today for Complete Stock List and Special Christmas Tree 
Growers’ Guide. 





r 1000 


Indiana, Pa. 
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JAPANESE CREEPER. 


Almost everyone is familiar with 
the common Boston or Japanese ivy, 
Parthenocissus tricuspidata, or, as it 
is more commonly listed, Ampelopsis 
tricuspidata. This common vine has 
been carried in the trade for a long 
number of years under the generic 
name of ampelopsis. Correctly, how- 
ever, the generic name should be 
parthenocissus. The botanists differ- 
entiate these two genera by listing 
under ampelopsis those vines which 
have tendrils without disk-like tips, 
whereas those listed under the genus 
parthenocissus have tendrils with 
disk-like tips which attach themselves 
readily to almost any type of support. 
“Standardized Plant Names” now 
lists the common name for this vine 
as the Japanese creeper rather than 
the old familiar name, Boston or 
Japanese ivy. 

As is familiar to most plantsmen, 
the common Japanese creeper is a 
vigorous climbing vine, bearing many 
short tendrils, which attach them- 
selves to support by disks, and rela- 
tively large three-lobed leaves. The 
leaves are four to eight inches wide, 
and the three lobes are normally 
coarsely toothed. On basal shoots of 
young plants, it is not unusual to find 
trifoliate leaves developing. 

The Veitch Japanese creeper is 
less common than the species, but is 
a more refined vine. The leaves are 
smaller, usually one-haif to two-thirds 
the size of the species and with only 
a few teeth on the lobes. The tri- 
foliate condition which was men- 
tioned with the species is quite com- 
mon with this variety veitchi. An- 
other characteristic of the variety is 
the color of the young leaves. The 
leaves have a distinct purplish cast 
while young. 

The flowers of the Japanese creeper 
are not showy, but are followed by 
blue-black fruits, about a quarter of 
an inch in diameter. These fruits are 
particularly showy in the fall of the 
year after the leaves have fallen. In 
early fall it is not unusual to find a 
good orange-red foliage color on this 
vine. 

The Veitch creeper is perfectly 
hardy in our locality and will grow 
in almost any type of soil. Home- 
owners are sometimes disappointed, 
however, when the plant is first set 
out, as it becomes reestablished rather 
slowly. For this reason it is advisable 
to provide good soil and good cul- 
tural conditions the first few years. 
Once the vine becomes established, it 
will grow rapidly. This vine will stand 
either sun or shade and is likewise 
tolerant of dust and smoke of our 
cities. 





KOSTER NURSERY 


Lining-out stock of the finest quality for early spring delivery. This is all 
field-grown stock and the years stated are growing seasons in open field 


beds, not counting the year in which propagated. 


ACER atropurpureum novum, grafted 


l-yr. field-grown, 8 to 10 ins...................... 


2-yr. field-grown, 9 to 12 ins... 
BIOTA aurea nana, grafted 

l-yr. field-grown, 6 to 8 ins......... 

2-yr. field-grown, 6 to 9 ins.. 
CORNUS florida rubra, grafted 

l-yr. field-grown, 10 to 20 ins. 
HAMAMELIS mollis, grafted 

3-yr. field-grown, 20 to 30 ins. 
ILEX opaca howardi, grafted 

3-yr. field-grown, 15 to 20 ins. 

bullata convexa, cuttings 

2-yr. field-grown, 9 to 12 ins.... 

glabra, cuttings 

2-yr. field-grown, 9 to 12 ins. 
JUNIPER stricta, cuttings 

3-yr. field-grown, 9 to 12 ins. 

virginiana burki, grafted 

l-yr. field-grown, 8 to 10 ins.... 

virginiana glauca, grafted 

l-yr. field-grown, 8 to 10 ins. 


2-yr. field-grown, 10 to 12 ins... ne 


PINUS mugo, seedlings 


3-yr., not transplanted, 6 to 9 ins..................... 


resinosa, seedlings 


3-yr., not transplanted, 10 to 15 ins... 


strobus, seedlings 


3-yr., not transplanted, 10 to 15 ins.... 


thunbergi, seedlings 


3-yr., not transplanted, 10 to 15 ins.... 


TAXUS cuspidata, spreading, cuttings 


100 rate 1000 rat 
Ca $0.40 


$0.45 


40 
-50 


05 
05 
05 
05 


50 


25 
35 


l-yr. field-grown, 6 to 10 ins... 

hicksi upright, cuttings 

l-yr. field-grown, 6 to 10 ins... 
THUJA globosa, cuttings 

l-yr. field-grown, 4 to 6 ins. 

2-yr. field-grown, 6 to 8 ins... 

wareana, cuttings 

2-yr. field-grown, 6 to 8 ins... 


and conditions. 





The above stock is quoted F.O.B. our nursery, subject to usual terms 


KOSTER NURSERY 


Division of Seabrook Farms 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 


.25 
25 


18 15 
25 -20 
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P. 0. Box 1747 3 





EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of all worth-while 
Pyramidal and Spreading Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. NURSERY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Nurseries at Brown Deer. 








Propagation of the species may be 
by seeds, and propagation of the 
variety may be by cuttings or layers. 


The Japanese creeper, including the 
variety veitchi, will continue to be one 
of the most, if not the most, popular 


deciduous vine for climbing on build- 
ings or tree trunks. It will climb on 
brick, stone or any other masonry or 
wood. It is not unusual to find the 
Japanese creeper used as a vine for 
climbing over rocks, walls or fences. 


L.C.C. 





This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 
By Ernest Hemming 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


This past Christmas I was the 
recipient of a gift from the Verhalen 
Nursery Co., Scottsville, Tex., that, 
in addition to giving me a great deal 
of pleasure, took a ittle conceit out 
of me. I thought I was fairly familiar 
with the holly and other berry-bear- 
ing plants for Christmas decorations, 
but nothing I have ever seen quite 
equals the plant received. 

The plant is, presumably, Ilex 
cornuta burfordi in bush form, 18x18 
inches wide, but the berries, oh, the 
berries! It was so heavily cropped 
that the whole plant was more scarlet 
than green. 

If a small holly about the size that 
would go in an 8-inch pot looks like 
that, I would certainly like to see a 
large one. It also looks like the solu- 
tion to the long-sought-for potted 
holly for Christmas sales. 





THE FLORISTS’ AND NURSERY 
INDUSTRIES. 


It has always seemed strange to the 
writer that there is not a closer asso- 
ciation and more cooperation between 
the florists’ and nursery industries. 
While both may be classified as hor- 
ticultural, they are as far apart as the 
poles in a cooperative sense. For in- 
stance, the average retail florist’s store 
must use an immense amount of 
evergreen material, which is in a 
large measure collected from the 
woods and bought through the com- 
mission houses, some of it being 
shipped immense distances. One 
would think a profitable arrangement 
could be made with a nursery to plant 
a few rows of pussy willow, golden 
privet, hemlock and other ever- 
greens suitable for cutting for their 
foliage, to say nothing of the decora- 
tive berried plants such as photinia, 
ilex, callicarpa, ligustrum, nandina 
and a host of other outdoor plants 
that have decorative value. 

Perhaps the logical thing to do 
would be for the wholesale florist to 
add an acreage to his greenhouse es- 
tablishment for the purpose of grow- 
ing this hardy cut material. If such 
an acreage were properly planted in 
rows the proper distance apart so that 
they could be cultivated by horse or 
mule until the plants had taken pos- 
session of the ground, the upkeep 
would be reduced to a minimum, and 
material would always be available 


according to the season for an indefi- 
nite number of years. 

Another suggestion would be for a 
nursery, located where there are 
enough retail flower stores, to plant 
an acreage for the specific purpose of 
supplying their needs in hardy cut 
material. It would seem that it would 
be to the mutual benefit of both in- 
dustries. 

Of course, the ideal is for the retail 
florist to have an acreage of his own. 
This, properly planted with the right 
plants, would be an annual source of 
convenience and profit. 


The florists’ trade has come a long 
way since the days of the long- 
stemmed American Beauty rose, the 
Tidal Wave and Portia carnations, 
but there is still a lot of decorative 
material that is overlooked. Of course, 
these thoughts mainly apply to the 
large cities; in the small country 
towns the local florist is often also a 
nurseryman and may be a landscape 
gardener as well, but then his market 
is limited. It is the dependence of the 
florist on collected or wild material 
that seems out of line with, shall we 
say, the dignity of the horticultural 
profession. E. H. 





FERTILIZER SUPPLY OFF. 


Because of increased military de- 
mands for ammunition, there will be 
a reduction in the fertilizer supply for 
1945. The War Production Board 
and the War Food Administration 
urge that those who expect to apply 
a fertilizer in the coming months 
place their orders at the earliest pos- 
sible moment and accept delivery 
without delay. 

No recent changes have been re- 
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ported in the over-all supply for nitro- 
gen, which is scarce in relation to re- 
quirements, and potash, which is rel- 
atively plentiful. There will be less 
sulphuric acid for superphosphate 
production, no additional sulphate of 
ammonia and practically no cyanimide 
for direct application. Almost all of 
the ammonium nitrate supply, both in 
liquid and pellet form, will be- used 
in the manufacture of ammunition. 

An attempt is being made to in- 
crease the supply of sodium nitrate 
both from domestic and foreign man- 
ufacturers. Supplies are constantly 
being augmented by imports from 
Chile, which have been kept at a 
steady level of 150,000 tons per 
month. The WPB recently raised the 
Chilean import quota from 500,000 
tons to 850,000 tons per year. These 
shipments have been given a high 
priority rating and, unless more ship- 
ping is diverted to the Pacific because 
of increased military needs, it is not 
expected that these shipments will 
drop off. 

In addition to increasing the supply 
from Chile, nine new factories for 
the production of synthetic nitrogen 
have been erected by the government 
and nine by private industry, with a 
total capacity estimated at over a mil- 
lion tons. This year ordnance plants 
will make available for agricultural 
purposes 77,000 tons of inorganic ni- 
trogen, or less than half of the amount 
from that source last year. 

The WEA does not plan to change 
the approved fertilizer grades which 
provide for high plant food content. 
However, growers will stand a better 
chance of getting the desired grade if 
they order early. Not only mixed 
goods, but materials used for direct 
application should be purchased now. 

The WPB points out that farmers 
are now getting more fertilizer than 
ever before, and crops will not be 
handicapped by the shortage. Even 
if the full demand for 620,000 tons of 
nitrogen fertilizer needs were met, it 
is not believed that there is sufficient 





2 to 2%-in., 


LONICERA TATARIAN: 4 to 6 ft., $35. 


l-yr. Apple in leading varieties to offer. 





SHADE TREES — SHRUBS — 
(Prices quoted are per 100) 
CERCIS CANADENSIS: 6 to 8 ft., $100.00; 8 to 10 ft., $125.00. 


CHINESE ELM: 1% to 1%-in., $115.00; 1%, xo 1%-in., $140.00; 1% to 2-in., 
2 to 2%-in., $215.00; 2% to 3- in., $240. 


SWEET GUM: 6 to 8 ft., $150.00; 1% to “t-tn, $200.00; 1% to 1%-in., 
1% to 2-in., $300. .00; 2 to 2%-in., $350. 
alsmmeces ASH: 8 to 10 ft., $115.00; — to 12 ft., $140.00; 1% to 2-in., 
2 to 2%-in., $240.00, 
SCARLET MAPLE: 10 to 12 ft., $100.00; 1% to 2-in., $130.00; 2 to 2%-in., 
scan OAK: 1% te 3% -in., $275.00; 1% to 1%-in., $350.00; 1% to 2-in., 


CORNUS STOLONIFERA: 3 to 4 ft., = 00; 4 to 5 ft., $35.00. 


GLOBE ARBORVITAE: 138 to 24 ins., 9125.00. 
MUGHO PINE: 15 to 18 ins., $175. 00; 18 to 24 ins., $200.00. 


FRUIT TREES 


We are still booking orders for Apple and Pear grafts on Oregon-grown seed- 
lings. Have apple and pear scions in leading varieties. A few June Bud Peach and 


EGYPTIAN NURSERY & LANDSCAPE CO., 


EVERGREENS 


$170.00; 
$250.00; 
$190.00; 


$170.00. 
$450.00; 


Leo H. Graves, Owner, Farina, I 
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EVERGREENS—In a large as- 
sortment of Thuja, Junip- 
,erus, Chamaecyporis and 
Taxus. 


LARGE SIZES — Cryptomeria, 
Arborvitae, Pine and Moss 
Cypress. 


SHADE TREES — Linden, Nor- 
way Maples, Oriental 
Planes, Oak and Ginkgo. 


ORNAMENTAL — Flowering 
Cherries, Crab Apple and 
Beeches, named varieties. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


Half Hollow Hills 
P. O. Huntington Station, N. Y. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


OUR SPECIALTY .... 


Shade Tree Whips ...a 

timely finished product sav- 

ing 2 to 4 yrs.’ growing effort 
. excellent variety. 














A very complete line of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS 
and EVERGREEN SHRUBS, 
including many scarce items. 

Send for Spring 1946 list. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


DRESHER, PA. 








BopBiInK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Plantsmen 


* 
Visitors always welcome. 
i 


Paterson Ave. E. Rutherford, WN. J. 











EVERGREEN LINERS 


Taxus, many varieties. 
Seedlings and transplants. 


Ask for our latest price list. 
HEASLEY’S NURSERIES 
port Road, 


Free: Butler, Pa. 











Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand St. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





agricultural manpower to utilize the 
entire amount. 

Aside from increasing production 
and imports, the WPB says that it is 
too late in the season to set up any 
new program that would make up 
the difference between this year’s and 
last year’s supply. 





INSECTICIDES SCARCE. 


Supplies of pyrethrum, rotenone, 
nicotine sulphate and DDT will not 
ease after V-E day, but will continue 
short until after the final end of hos- 
tilities because of increasing military 
demands. Officials of the War Pro- 
duction Board, War Food Adminis- 
tration and Office of Price Admin- 
istration point out, however, that 
some materials will be allocated for 
civilian purposes as soon as more sup- 
plies become available. 

Total imports of rotenone are less 
than half of the prewar amount, with 
imports coming chiefly from Peru and 
some other South American coun- 
tries. Demand has increased until 
millions of pounds are now wanted, 
but no increase in the supply can be 
seen until the Far East is conquered. 

Pyrethrum is being used for ma- 
laria control and the war in the Pa- 
cific will require even greater amounts 
of it than before. Before the war the 
source of supply was British East 
Africa. 

Nicotine sulphate supplies are 
short because the leaf tobacco from 
which it is made is scarce. Lend-lease 
and domestic sources have made an 
unprecedented demand for it to pro- 
tect essential crops. 

DDT production has skyrocketed 
from less than 60,000 to more than 
2,000,000 pounds since last January. 
The supply is almost entirely restrict- 
ed to military use. No supply is ex- 
pected to be released after V-E day 
because experiments in dusting whole 
islands by plane indicate that a tre- 
mendous amount will be needed for 
the war in the Pacific. 





MAIL COPY EARLY. 

Present printing conditions 
require that more time be given 
for putting current issues of the 
American Nurseryman through 
the press. So if you send ma- 
terial for either the advertising 
or the news columns of the 
February 1 issue, please mail in 
time to reach this office by 


January 23. 





SHADE TREES 


ASH, White 
l-in. up to 21/2-in. 
BIRCH, Amer. White 
5 to 6 ft. up to 14-in. 
ELM. American 
6 to 8 ft. up to 3-in. 
ELM, Chinese 
5 to 6 ft. up to 1/2-in. 
HACKBERRY 
l-in. up to 2!/2-in. 
HONEY LOCUST 
6 to 8 ft. up to 2-in. 
LINDEN, American 
5 to 6 ft. up to 11/2-in. 
MOUNTAIN ASH, European 
4 to 5 ft. up to 1-in. 


Above varieties available 
in quantity. 


Write for quotations, stating sizes 
and quantities desired. 


JEWELL NURSERIES, INC. 


Box 457 


Lake City, Minnesota 








We Offer— ‘“ 
FOR SPRING 1945 


EVERGREENS—In a large as- 
sortment of PYRAMIDAL and 
GLOBE ARBORVITAE, PFITZER 
JUNIPER and YEWS in grades at 
attractive prices. SOME LARGE 
SPECIMEN EVERGREENS, 
SHRUBBERY and SHADE 
TREES. 


Mail want list for prices. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Md. 

















LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


Mountain View, N. J. 











SHEPARD NURSERIES 
Growers and Distributors of 


ORNAMENTAL NURSERY STOCK 


60 acres growing. Skaneateles, N. Y. 

















Wholesale Growers of 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Raspberries—our specialty. 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 
69 Orchard St., Fredonia, N, ¥. 











Coming Events 


MIDWINTER CALENDAR. 


January 15 to 17, short course for nurs- 
erymen, landscape gardeners and arborists, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 

January 16 and 17, North Carolina As- 
sociation of Nurserymen. 

January 17, Connecticut Nurserymen’s 
Association, Hotel Heublein, Hartford. 

January 18 and 19, Ohio Nurserymen’s 
Association, Hotel . Deshler — Wallick, 
Columbus. 

January 23 and 24, Tennessee State 
Nurserymen’s Association, Hotel Hermi- 
tage, Nashville. 

January 24, Oregon Association of 
Nurserymen, Heathman hotel, Portland. 

January 24, New Jersey Association of 
Nurserymen, Hotel Stacy-Trent, Trenton. 

January 25 and 26, Michigan Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, Pantlind hotel, Grand 
Rapids. 

January 29 and 30, Kentucky Nursery- 
men’s Association, Kentucky hotel, Louis- 
ville. 

January 31 to February 2, New England 
Nurserymen’s Association, Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. 

February 6 and 7, Virginia Nurserymen's 
Association, William Byrd hotel, Richmond. 

February 7 and 8, Pennsylvania Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, Bellevue - Stratford 
hotel, Philadelphia. 

February 10, West Virginia Nursery- 
men’s Association, Charleston. 

February 13 and 14, joint meeting of 
Allied Retail Nurserymen’s Association, 
Long Island Nurserymen’s Association, 
A.A.N. eastern, region and National Land- 
scape Nurserymen’s Association, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York city. 

February 16, National Shade Tree Con- 
ference and Midwest Institute of Park 
Executives, jointly sponsored conference on 
midwest tree problems, Hotel LaSalle, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





WEST VIRGINIA DATES. 


The midwinter meeting of the 
West Virginia Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion has been set for February 10, at 
Charleston, so that Richard P. White, 
executive secretary of the American 
Association of Nurserymen, may be 
present to address the members. 
Other features of an interesting pro- 
gram are being prepared by F. Waldo 
Craig, secretary. 





CONNECTICUT TO MEET. 


Arthur C. Bird, Bristol, secretary 
of the Connecticut Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, reports that although gaso- 
line rationing prevented the execu- 
tive committee from holding a meet- 
ing, the members decided by tele- 
phone to hold the annual meeting of 
the association January 17, at the 
Hotel Heublein, Hartford. The pro- 
gram has not been announced, but 
there will be a special luncheon. 


OHIO ROADSIDE COURSE. 


The fifth annual short course on 
roadside development will be held 
March 8 and 9, at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. Further details 
will appear in a later issue of the 
American Nurseryman. For particu- 
lars, apply to Charles R. Sutton, 
department of architecture and land- 
scape architecture, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10, or Dallas D. 
Dupre, Jr., landscape architect, de- 
partment of highways, Columbus 15. 





VIRGINIA DATES SET. 


The Virginia Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation has set the dates of February 
6 and 7 for the winter business meet- 
ing. The meeting is to be held at the 
William Byrd hotel, Richmond, and 
registration will begin in the lobby 
of the hotel at 4 p. m. 

The program committee has not 
completed its plans, but an interesting 
program is assured. 

The association has several mat- 
ters of prime importance awaiting at- 
tention. Chief among these is the 
much-discussed controversy of the 
state’s production of trees for high- 
way uses. The report of this commit- 
tee is awaited with much anticipation 
by the members. 

All members and friends of the 
association are urged to attend. 

In the interest of conservation of 
travel facilities, it is requested that all 
members make ride-sharing arrange- 
ments with their neighboring nurs- 


erymen. 
Max C. Lindsay, Sec’y. 





JOINT MEET AT NEW YORK. 


The Allied Retail Nurserymen’s 
Association of New York, the Long 
Island Nurserymen’s Association, the 
eastern region of the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen and the 
National Landscape Nurserymen’s 
Association will held a joint meeting 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
city, February 13 and 14. 

February 13 at 11 a.m. will meet 
separately the Allied Retail Nursery- 
men’s Association and the Long 
Island Nurserymen’s Association. At 
12:45 p.m. will be a joint luncheon 
and meeting. 

February 14 at 10:30 a.m. will be 
held the American Association of 
Nurserymen eastern regional meet- 
ing. At 12:45 p.m. will be a luncheon 
and meeting of the National Land- 
scape Nurserymen’s Association. 
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The detailed program will be an- 
nounced later, but it can be stated 
that feature speakers of the region 
and landscape meetings will be Rich- 
ard P. White and Richardson Wright, 
states J. F. Styer, chairman of the 
eastern region. 





OREGON PROGRAM. 


The Oregon Association of Nurs- 
erymen will meet January 23 and 24, 
at the Heathman hotel, Portland. A 
meeting of the advisory board will 
be held January 23 at 7:30 p.m. 

President Samuel J. Rich, Hills- 
boro, will open the meeting at 9 a.m., 
on Wednesday. Clayton Lewis, sec- 
retary, Portland, and Fred Borsch, 
treasurer, Maplewood, will give their 
reports. Following the reports of the 
advisory board and the standing com- 
mittees, John Wieman, superintend- 
ent of the bureau of nursery service, 
will speak. Frank McKennon, chief 
of the division of plant industry, 
Salem, will report on the virus con- 
ference. There will be a special 
luncheon at 12:30. 

At the afternoon session, S. B. Hall, 
county agent, Gresham, will speak on 
“Observation on the Argentine.” 
Kalfered A. Lum, of the Chinese 
Commission of Overseas Affairs, will 
give an address. Prof. Henry Hart- 
man and other members of the staff 
of the state college will present a 
disease and pest report. 

At the banquet, at 6:30 p.m., 
W. K. Peery, of the Vancouver Hous- 
ing Authority, will be the guest 
speaker. 





OHIO PROGRAM. 


The Ohio Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting 
January 18 and 19, at the Deshler- 
Wallick hotel, Columbus. Following 
the call to order, Thursday, at 10 a.m., 
by President Frank L. Turner, officers’ 
and committee reports will be heard. 
“The Report of the Division of Plant 
Industry for 1944” will be given by 
John W. Baringer, acting chief of 
the division. 

At the afternoon session, beginning 
at 2 p.m., F. W. Fletcher, of the 
biochemical laboratory of the Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., will 
tell of “Recent Developments in 
Chemicals Applicable to Nursery 
Use.” Richard P. White, executive 
secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, will talk on 
“What Lies Ahead for the Nursery- 
man,” and L. C. Chadwick, associate 
professor of horticulture at Ohio State 
University, will tell of “New Devel- 
opments in Plant Propagation.” The 
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CHOICE NURSERY STOCK 


* Peach Trees 
(Extra heavy trees, ideal for retail 
trade.) 

* Persian Lilac 

* Bechtel’s Flowering Crab 

* Redbud 

* Bolleana Poplar 

* Boysenberries 

* Chinese Elm 

* American Elm 


LINING-OUT STOCK 


Rooted Cuttings 

Pot Plants 

Grafted Junipers 

Mahonia Seedlings 
Write for Special Bulletin. 


BAKER BROS. NURSERY 


P. O. Box 828 Fort Worth 1, Texas 











BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


Hemlocks ano wars 


a al 











FRUIT TREES 
AND 


SMALL FRUITS 
HARRISON BROTHERS NURSERIES 


G. Hale Harrison, General Manager 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 











PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











NORTHERN COLLECTED EVERGREENS 
FERNS | 


s 
SHRUBS 


WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD 
Charlotte, Vermont 








BUXUS SEMP. WELLERI 


(Weller’s Hardy Northern Type) 
Only Boxwood proved hardy in Northern 
States for Twenty Years. 
Ask for our Perennial catalog. 
Wwen..en NURSERIES Co., Inc. 


Leading Perennia! Growers 





Holland, Mich. 








thirteenth annual “Ye Olde Time 
Dinner” will be held at 7 p.m. 


First on the agenda for the Friday 
morning session will be the election 
of officers at 10 a.m. Following this, 
Dr. George D. Scarseth, director of 
research for the American Farm Re- 
search Association, La Fayette, Ind., 
will speak on “Practical Fundamentals 
That Effect the Production of 
Healthy Plants,” and Prof. J. H. 
Gourley, of the department of horti- 
culture at Ohio State University, will 
speak on “The Value of Mulches to 
Plant Growth.” 


The Ohio chapter of the A.A.N. 
will meet at noon to elect officers and 
delegates to the national convention. 


At the final session, at 2 p.m., N. R. 
Elliott, professor of landscape archi- 
tecture at the University of Kentucky, 
will talk on “The Valuable Plants 
Which Have Been Neglected in 
Landscape Use.” George Trautman, 
chairman of the American Commis- 
sion for Living War Memorials, 
Columbus, will speak on “Living Me- 
morials in Connection with Postwar 
Development.” A business meeting 
will conclude the session. 





MAKE CHANGES IN 
TENNESSEE PROGRAM. 


The final program for the meeting 
of the Tennessee Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation to be held January 23 and 
24, at the Hotel Hermitage, Nashville, 
shows a few changes from that pub- 
lished in the January 1 issue of the 
American Nurseryman. 

R. W. Smartt, circuit judge, Mc- 
Minnville, will be the master of 
ceremonies at the annual banquet. 
Joe N. Howell will open the second 
day’s session with a talk on “Odds 
and Ends in Landscaping,” which will 
be illustrated with colored slides. An- 
other speaker at this session will be 
Miss E. B. Drake, Winchester, who 
will talk on “The Future of the Nurs- 
ery Business.” The remainder of the 
program is the same as printed in the 
January 1 issue of the American 
Nurseryman. 





ELECT AT PITTSBURGH. 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Western Pennsylvania 
Nurserymen’s Association, January 3, 
the following officers were elected for 
1945: President, Walter P. Morrow; 
vice-president, Stanley W. Leonard; 
treasurer, Charles §. Zimmerman; 
secretary, Louis E. Wissenbach. 

The spring meeting has been set 
for March 1, in the afternoon and 
evening, at the Webster Hall hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 





TRANSPLANTED 
VINES 


After digging our transplanted 
vines for Fall Delivery, we find 
that we still have about 25,000 left 
for Spring Sales. First come, first 
served. Plants will be dug fresh 
from fields. 


LONICERA HALLIANA, 
Hall’s Honeysuckle 
Lining-out Divisions 
l-yr., T s 
leve., Teo 
l-yr., T., No. 
2-yr., T., No. 
2-yr., T., No. 
VINCA MINOR, 
Common Periwinkle Vine 
Lining-out Divisions 
l-yr., T., 
love, Zao 
2-yr., T., 2 
2-yr., T., No. 


All stock quoted F.O.B. McMinn- 
ville, Tenn., with boxing and pack- 
ing to be additional at cost. 


Boyd NURSERY COMPANY 
McMinnville, Tenn. 


Per sees 
$10 

















Evergreens 


Barberry 


Privet 


Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 








“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENCY 
38 So. Elm St. P. O. Box Fad 
WALL INGFORD, CONN. 
Representing 
Adams Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 
A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stoc 





Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 
and Evergreens 
Write For Our Wholesale Trade List 


W. &T. Smith Corporation 
Telephone 2689 GENEVA, N. Y. 








PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 











BURR 
Leading wholesale source for 


ry Stock, 
Send us your Want List. 


Cc. R. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 
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Orders from Washington 


MAY DRAFT FARM YOUTHS. 


Early this month War Mobilization 
Director James F. Byrnes asked Selec- 
tive Service to press for the drafting 
of as many deferred farm workers in 
the 18 through 25 age group as pos- 
sible under draft law. This request 
was passed on to state boards by 
Major General Hershey, national di- 
rector. In most states by this time 
local boards have been notified to 
review the classifications of all reg- 
istrants of the ages 18 through 25 
years who have agricultural defer- 
ments. Such registrants are to be 
given preinduction physical examina- 
tion and those that are found accept- 
able for service will be reexamined by 
the local board to determine whether 
classification for military service is 
possible or whether the deferment 
should be continued because of criti- 
cal need in agricultural occupation. 
Appeal rights will, of course, exist in 
any reclassification. 

While the new directive is not 
considered a blanket order to re- 
classify all II-C registrants of this age 
group, local boards have been in- 
formed that they must give considera- 
tion to the President's statement that 
such registrants are deemed less neces- 
sary in agriculture than in the armed 
forces. 

Few nurserymen producing food 
crops have youths of this age still in 
their employ. The greatest effect of 
the new order is expected to be its 
crippling of farm operations. Those 
nurserymen selling to farmers in areas 
where boards have deferred farm 
youth may find it still more difficult 
to make sales to shorthanded farmers. 





TIGHTEN LUMBER CONTROL. 


Further tightening of control over 
the distribution of lumber was an- 
nounced January 4 by the War Pro- 
duction Board. Chairman Krug said 
the action was necessary because of 
continued large war demand and de- 
creased production. 

“Because of the critical lumber 
situation, war needs and the most es- 
sential civilian needs for lumber can 
be met only by strict curtailment of 
all less essential uses,” he said. 

Each sawmill covered by regulation 
L-335 is now permitted to ship lum- 
ber only on certified orders or upon 
specific authority from WPB. For- 
merly mills were allowed to fill uncer- 
tified orders when such shipments did 
not interfere with filling certified 
orders. 


L-335 applies to all mills except 
those producing less than 100,000 
board feet a year. These mills pro- 
duce only about three per cent of 
lumber output. 

“Little or no relief can be expected 
in manpower and equipment short- 
ages in the immediate future,” Chair- 
man Krug said. “Lack of heavy tires, 
in particular, is expected to have an 
increasingly adverse effect on produc- 
tion by slowing the movement of logs 
and lumber. Production in the next 
three months is expected to fall far 
below what it was in the first three 
months of 1944.” 





EXTENDED BARBERRY BAN. 


By revision of quarantine No. 38, 
referring to black stem rust, Wash- 
ington is added to the states into 
which it is prohibited to ship berberis 
or mahonia plants or parts capable of 
propagation. Black stem rust is known 
as Puccinia graminis and is a destruc- 
tive disease of small grains to which 
some varieties of barberries and ma- 
honias are susceptible. 

The states into which barberries 
and mahonias may not be shipped 
are now Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming and are 
known in the quarantine regulations 
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as protected states. Berberis and ma- 
honia plants, cuttings, stocks, scions, 
buds, fruits, seeds or parts of plants 
of any species, variety or hybrid ca- 
pable of propagation are specifically 
named in the revised quarantine as 
prohibited entry from any state in 
the country or the District of Co- 
lumbia into any of the protected 
states. The provision including Wash- 
ington in the protected states went 
into effect December 26, 1944. 





INDIANA CONFERENCE. 
[Continued from page 12.] 


Professor Caldwell, of Purdue, who 
was pinch-hitting for Joseph S. Tidd, 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, who was scheduled to 
make this talk, but was unable to do 
so on account of government regula- 
tions. Professor Caldwell stated that 
this elm disease was worse than the 
Dutch elm disease and was known as 
far back as 1890, having made its first 
appearance in Kentucky, from where 
it has recently spread to an alarming 
degree into Indiana to points south 
of La Fayette, east to Ohio and west 
to St. Louis. Thousands of trees have 
been destroyed. It is spread by a leaf 
hopper, and the American elm is its 
chief host. Moline elms are particu- 
larly susceptible, while the Chinese 
elm is not so susceptible. 

The afternoon session was given 
over principally to Dr. G. D. Scarseth, 
director of the American Farm Re- 
search Association, whose subject 
was “Start With a Productive Soil.” 
A series of colored slides illustrated 





ORNAMENTALS 


TREES SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS 


Wholesale growers of a 
general assortment for 
the best Landscape Plantings 


BRYANT’S NURSERIES 


PRINCETON ILLINOIS 


TAXUS 
HEADQUARTERS 


Brevifolia Intermedia 

Capitata Media Hatfieldi 

Cuspidata Media Hicksi 
Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 








JUNIPER GLAUCA HETZI 


Liners still available. 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN 
NURSERIES 


Fairview, Pa. 








WE OFFER 
FOR 1945 
our usual line of 


SHRUBS EVERGREENS 
FOREST AND SHADE TREES 
VINES AND CREEPERS 


Trade List mailed on request. 


FOREST NURSERY CO., INC. 


J. R. Boyd, Pres. McMinnville, Tenn. 
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NORTHERN - GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


FRUITS—BERRIES— VINES 
SHADES—SHRUBS—LINERS 
EVERGREENS—PHLOX. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA 








CHINESE HOLLY 


Ilex cornuta burfordi 

not berried. Hardy to Ohio river and 

Maryland area. 

* Easy to grow 

%* Easier to sell 

¥% Easiest profit 
18 to 24-in. Liners out of 41/2-in. pots, 
well branched, heavily foliaged 
and should make berried plants in 
one or two seasons. $25.00 per 100. 


VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 


Scottsville, Texas 








BERRY PLANTS 


No. 1 Tip Plants 


Cumberland Per 100 Per 1000 
Raspberry 
Boysenberries 


Youngberries 


THE WILLIS NURSERY C0. 


Ottawa, Kansas 





PEONIES 


are profitable if you grow the best cut 
varieties. We offer best varieties, 3 
divisions. Per 100 


BARONESS Sieeeeeen eee 
SUPERBA 


34] 


z= 
3 


‘ANS, late red 18.00 
LADY “LEOWORA | pyvessee 18.00 
MODESTE 25.00 
MONS. JULES ELIE 


odimenal 
S8ssssssssss 


Write for full list. 
PHIL LUTZ PEONY FARMS 
Boonville, Ind. 














P| OTAN 

DULLER QUARTERS, FOR are 

HEA 

EVERGREEN wet AUB LINERS. 
EVERGREENS, ipite! 
RARE ITEMS YOU Sr oo * 


FIND IN ' 
1 ' 


























We have a substantial surplus of ornamentals: 
SHRUBS, SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 
Send your Want List for quotations. 


PONTIAC NURSERIES 
Romeo, Mich. 











his talk, which was given in his usual 
peppy and humorous style. He said 
that he was simply repeating what 
he had told on more than one occa- 
sion, because the subject was a diffhi- 
cult one and he hoped it would 
eventually sink in and bear fruit. 

Dr. Scarseth showed by means of 
slides what effect on man, beast and 
plants is produced by impoverished 
soil. The problem is to build up the 
soil because “everything starts from 
the soil.” He showed pictures of 
crops whose failure was laid to this 
or that reason on land where, on soil 
analysis and the adding of the ele- 
ments deficient, a successful stand 
was later obtained. 

Dr. Scarseth’s talk was followed 
by a round-table discussion of the 
various questions that had come up 
during the two days’ session. Those 
participating were Dr. Laurenz 
Greene, who presided; Paul Ulman, 
state entomologist; Dr. J. J. Davis, 
Dr. C. T. Gregory, Prof. Clarence 
E. Baker, Prof. G. E. Lehker, Prof. 
H. O. Day, Prof. McClintock, J. D. 
Siebenthaler and others. 

Paul Ulman pointed out that many 
nurseries have inadequate spray 
equipment and consequently have 
serious insect and disease problems. 
Mr. Ulman said that mealy bug on 
taxus was getting serious and that 
experiments were being conducted at 
Purdue for their control. Taxus 
weevil, he said, was another pest in 
evidence in northern Ohio. It is also 
known as the strawberry root weevil. 
Bait of ground dried apples and 
arsenate of lead was effective in their 
control. 

It was stated that the best fall 
cover crop to use in the nursery was 
oats, and Professor McClintock stated 
that a successful fall cover crop to be 
plowed under in spring was hairy 
vetch, sown with wheat. 

Damage done to roses from cop- 
per wires used to attach wood labels 
was discussed. The damage was not 
done by the wires’ being too tight, 
as they were loosely attached, but the 
branch on which the tag was attached 
invariably died. When a paper tag or 
a tag attached with other metal was 
used, dying did not occur. Both Ernst 
Nursery and Hillsdale Nursery had 
bad experience with the copper wires. 
This is a point for discussion and 
research, as many labels used have 
copper wires. 





THE Fair Oaks Nursery, 3654 
La Crescenta avenue, Montrose, Cal., 
has been sold by Mr. and Mrs. Dorsey 
Kelley to Mrs. M. A. Forward and 
Henry E. Jepson. The new proprie- 
tors plan to grow rare plants. 
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EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 


For immediate shipment 


Per 1000 
Ilex Opaca, American Holly 
3 to 6 ins., seedlings 
6 to 9 ins., seedlings 


Juniperus Virginiana, Red Cedar 
3 to 6 ins., seedlings 
6 to 9 ins., seedlings 


Kalmia Latifolia, Mountain Laurel 
2 to 4 ins., seedlings 
4 to 6 ins., seedlings 
6 to 9 ins., seedlings 


Rhododendron Maximum, 
Rosebay Rhododendron 

2 to 4 ins., seedlings 

4 to 6 ins., seedlings 


Tsuga Canadensis, 
Canadian Hemlock 
3to 6ins., seedlings..... 
6to Qins., seedlings 
9 to 12 ins., seedlings 
12 to 15 ins., seedlings 


We specialize in native evergreens. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


EVERGREEN GARDEN NURSERY 


McMinnville, Tenn. 








Per Per 
COLORADO SPRUCE, 100 1000 
800 12 to 24 ins., 
T.T. Extra-fine stock. .$25.00 
BLACK HILL SPRUCE, 
5000 8 to 12 ins., 


10 to 16 ins., 
T.T. Splendid stock... 
GAN 


- WILLOW 
5000 


TREADWELL NURSERY CO. Great Falls, Mont 








Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 











Book orders early. 


SPECIMEN EVERGREENS 
SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 798 Oklahoma City, Okla. 








EVERGREEN TREE LINERS 


Write for price list. 


SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


Johnstown, Pa. 











EVERGREENS 


Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 


Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











Oklahoma Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Okla- 
home Nurserymen’s Association, held 
January 5 at the Hotel Huckins, 
Oklahoma City, drew a smaller at- 
tendance than last year, disappointing 
in view of the attendance of officers 
of the national association. Not only 
did President J. Frank Sneed speak, 
but Richard P. White, executive sec- 
retary of the A.A.N., was present 
from Washington, D. C., to give one 
of his informative and inspiring mes- 
sages. 

At the business session, W. D. 
Kenyon, Oklahoma City, was elected 
president and J. E. Davis, Tahlequah, 
vice-president. Leo Conard, Stigler, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 
Elected to the executive committee 
were J. Frank Sneed, N. D. Wood, 
Jim Parker, C. E. Garee and John 
Maddox. 

Emmett E. Barbee, secretary of the 
Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Oklahoma City, who had been re- 
ceiver for many business enterprises 
following the earlier World war, 
gave an interesting talk on the busi- 
ness outlook. He said that an income 
of $150,000,000,000 would be neces- 
sary for the nation if we are to avoid 
a depression following the current 
war. He thought that government 
restrictions would continue in order 
to prevent inflation. He predicted 
that the government's ruling in re- 
gard to selling merchandise on credit 
would be discontinued and mercan- 
tile firms would resume installment 
selling and ease credit rules after the 
war, with a resultant increase in re- 
tail buying power. The problem in 
the postwar era, he believed, would 
be the lack of operating funds of 
some business enterprises. 

After the noon recess, Glen R. 
Durrell, director of the Oklahoma 
division of forestry and state parks, 
told of the success of the governor's 
tree planting program last year and 
the larger goal in the current year. 

Dr. Frank Cross, of the horticul- 
ture department of Oklahoma A.&M. 
College, Stillwater, in a talk on 
“Recommended Varieties of Fruit 
Trees for Oklahoma,” stated that it 
required many years to test varieties. 
To do so requires organization and 
cooperation. Much discussion was 
given to varieties of proven worth 
recently introduced. A committee was 
appointed to work with Dr. Cross 
on fruits, to consist of Leo Conard, 
Jim Parker, W. E. Rey, T. A. Mil- 
stead and Ben Davis. 

Resolutions were adopted oppos- 


ing making the president of the state 
board of agriculture an appointive 
instead of an elective office and op- 
posing deposit of fees collected from 
nurserymen into the general fund of 
the state rather than a fund for the 
use of the department, as at present. 

In spite of bad weather, a record 
of registration totaled forty-five per- 
sons. 





ST. LOUIS GROUP MEETS. 


The Greater St. Louis Landscape 
and Nurserymen’s Association met 
December 18 at the American Legion 
hall, University City, Mo. President 
L. Dinsmore presided at a well at- 
tended meeting. Stephan Beer read 
a paper on soils and fertilizers, which 
was well received by his audience. 
A motion was made by A. Vandereem 
that this and all future papers read 
at the meetings be mimeographed 
and a copy sent to the membership, 
particularly for the benefit of those 
members who were not present at 
the reading of the paper. The January 
meeting of the association will be 
held at the same Legion hall, January 
15, at which time Al Deisel, of the 
Westover Nursery, will read a paper. 





SUCCEED OUTPOST. 


A partnership formed by J. M. 
Woodcock and Henry C. Custance 
and operating under the name of 
J. M. Woodcock Nursery Co. is now 
operating-a general nursery and land- 
scape business on the site of the 
former Output Nurseries, Ridgefield, 
Conn. 

The Woodcock organization started 
functioning last year upon the dis- 
continuance by the Outpost corpora- 
tion of its extensive nursery and 
landscape services, after more than 
twenty years in business. Mr. Wood- 
cock, former Outpost general man- 
ager, and Mr. Custance, for a number 
of years Outpost landscape super- 
visor, together with a personnel made 
up almost entirely of members of the 
former organization, are operating the 
extensive nurseries developed by Out- 
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post and are maintaining an office at 
the nursery in Ridgefield. 

Messrs. Woodcock and Custance, 
in planning for the postwar period, 
have set up a program for lining out 
a general stock of the better varieties 
of landscape material, this program 
to be carried out as rapidly as labor 
conditions will permit. ‘ 

They report that sales volume, as 
well as facilities for getting work out, 
have proved quite satisfactory for 
their first season of operation. 





GERBING NURSERY SOLD. 


G. G. Gerbing, Fernandina, Fia., 
announces that he has sold Gerbing’s 
Azalea Gardens to Ralph E. May, for- 
merly of Savannah, Ga., who will 
operate the establishment under the 
name Gerbing Camellia Nursery. Mr. 
May will continue to specialize in 
camellias and azaleas, and he has 
asked Mr. Gerbing to assume the su- 
pervisory part of the nursery opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Gerbing will complete the de- 
velopment of his show gardens at 
Amelia City and continue his experi- 
menting, hybridizing and collecting 


WANTED 
Wrapped Shrubs 


and 
Perennials 





for store trade 


J. L. SCHILLER 


Maumee, Ohio 








WANTED 


FRUIT TREE STOCKS 
Apple, Pear, Plum and Cherry 


Also Rose Seedlings for budding. 


STORRS & HARRISON 
NURSERIES, INC. 
Painesville, Ohio 








ASPARAGUS PLANTS 


MARY WASHINGTON 
Per 1000 
l-yr. 
1-yr., in lots of 5000.. 8.00 


Can supply up to 300,000 plants. 
We grow plants under contract, 
too, for the coming year. 


SARACENO ASPARAGUS NURSERY 








Rt. 1 Canby, Ore. 





WANTED 


Mail us your trade list. 


GREEN-FOREVER NURSERY 


Wholesale and Retail Vendors of 
Complete Nursery Stock and Supplies. 


5845 W. Cermak Rd. Cicero 50, Ill. 











PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
eof Plant Names 
64 pages, 3000 names, 25e per copy 
American Nurseryman Chicago 
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EVERGREENS 


For Spring Delivery. 


White Spruce, as to 18 ins 
18 to 24 in 


( Extra- heavy -a. 


Evergreens listed above field-grown, 
two and three times transplanted, root- 
pruned. Fine shelter belt and windbreak 
stock, Add 25c per tree for B&B. 


Py = ¥-¥ Ee epee B&B. 


25 at 100 rate. Add 20 per cent for 
less than 25. Terms: Cash with order 
5 per cent discount. Packing at cost. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


Scotch Grove, Iowa 








RED RHUBARBS 


MacDonald and Canada Red 


ANDREWS *“"to:** 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 








ASPARAGUS ROOTS 
Washington and Paradise 


1 and 2-year. 


VICTORIA RHUBARB ROOTS 


Ask for quantity prices. 
Wholesale only. 


We also grow a complete line of 


Small Fruit Plants 


KRIEGER'’S WHOLESALE NURSERY 
Bridgman, Mich. 








GARDEN ROOTS 


Washington Asparagus 
Per ae Per 1000 
20.00 


DN is iu ord bie aemdatnatl $2.50 
Pe catccusndenaannne 1.75 15.00 


Rhubarb 
MacDonald and Ruby Red 
Strong Divisions 
$35.00 per 100 


THE WILLIS NURSERY COMPANY 


Ottawa, Kansas 











PIN OAK 


Liners and large trees for 
permanent planting. 


ARTHUR L. NORTON NURSERIES 
Clarksville, Mo. 





of new and rare camellias, which will 
later be available in the nursery. He 
will continue to produce color plates 
of camellias, which will be available 
to all who are interested. 





FIRE AT OFFENBERG CO. 


Firemen worked for more than two 
hours in near-zero weather to bring 
flames under control when a blaze of 
undetermined origin swept through 
the buildings of the Paul Offenberg 
Nursery Co., Columbus, O., Decem- 
ber 21, at 10 p.m. Five greenhouses, 
the boiler room, workroom, tool shed 
and stable were completely demol- 
ished. Most of the greenhouse stock, 
with the exception of a large part 
of the understocks, was either burned 
or frozen. Work has already been 
started on new buildings, and when 
they are completed propagating and 
grafting will go on as usual. 





PLANTS CABBAGES, TREES. 


Account of a celery planter re- 
vamped for use to plant trees in a 
Michigan state nursery, in a recent 
issue of the American Nurseryman, 
brought comment from Roy Clavey, 
of F. D. Clavey Ravinia Nurseries, 
Inc., Deerfield, Ill., that for some 
years a cabbage planter has been used 
to set out small transplants. Some of 
the attachments were removed for the 
purpose. 

Laborsaving mechanical equipment 
is the object of search by nurserymen 
these days. If you have found some- 
thing useful, send us word. 





NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


The following plant patents were 
issued recently, according to Rumm- 
ler, Rummler & Davis, Chicago pat- 
ent lawyers: 


No. 646. Rose plant. Walter E. Lammerts, 
West Los Angeles, Cal., assignor to Armstrong 
Nurseries, Inc, Ontario, Cal. A new and distinct 
variety of rose plant characterized as to novelty 
by its habits of growth; color and fragrance of 
the flower; size and shape of the bud and open 
bloom, and form, texture and resistance to mil- 
dew of the plant foliage. 


647. Rose. Conrad Hartgerink, West Los 
Angeles, Cal., assignor to Armacost & Royston, 
Inc., Los Angeles. A new and distinct variety 
of rose plant, characterized as to novelty by its 
extreme vigor and healthfulness compared with 
its parent Better Times, greater production of 
flowers per plant on long, stronger stems and 
greater degree of thornlessness and tendency to 
make but two or three leaves per cluster, in- 
stead of five, on some of the canes. 


No. 648. Crab apple tree. Carl A. Hansen, 
Brookings, 8. D., assignor of one-half to Albert 
©. Fischer, Chicago. A variety of crab apple 
tree characterized by its occasional double blos- 
soms and its fruit having, when substantially 
ripe, a material content of juice, a pleasant 
flavor, even when raw; red meat that lends 
commercially desirable color to preserves made 
from said fruit or from other fruit in which 
said fruit may be incorporated, and the extreme 
hardiness that enables the tree to withstand 

tures as low as 85 degrees below zero. 
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C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT INDIANA 


Established 1875. 
WHITE-FLOWERING 
DOGWOOD 
GINKGO 
NORWAY MAPLE 
SOFT MAPLE 
SWEET GUM 
THURLOW WILLOW 


WELL GROWN EVER- 
GREENS, in variety. 








Northern-grown Stock 


Specimen Evergreens 
B&B 


Evergreen Liners 
Ornamental Shrubs 
and Shade Trees 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 


St. Paul 6, Minn. 








THE NEW CHIPMAN’S 
CANADA RED RHUBARB 


Still available. 
In quantity, as low as 35c. 


Write 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 


Stillwater, Minn. 








CUMBERLAND 
RASPBERRIES 


No. 1 Tips 
Wholesale 


GRAEBER BROTHERS 


R. 1, Box 83K Baroda, Mich. 











General Line of Smal! Fruit Plants 
Wholesale Growers of 
Black Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, Blue- 
berry Rooted Cuttings, Asparagus, Seedling and 
McDonald Rhubarb, 


LJ. RAMBO’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES 


Bridgman, Mich. 
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WARNS OF PEST RISK. 


A. A. Brock, director of the Cali- 
fornia department of agriculture, has 
asked residents of the state receiving 
gift packages from servicemen over- 
seas or in other countries to destroy 
any materials which could serve to 
transmit insect pests or plant diseases 
into the state. 

H. M. Armitage, chief of the 
bureau of entomology and plant 
quarantine, said: 

“We have cases on record where 
serious pests have been introduced 
through the packing materials, such 
as Oriental grasses and raw cotton,” 
said Mr. Armitage. “We are there- 
fore asking the cooperation of all 
who receive gifts from overseas or 
outside the country to destroy any 
packing that might carry a new in- 
sect or plant disease. Once estab- 
lished in California these pests could 
do tremendous damage to agricul- 
ture. 

“If the package received contains 
unginned cotton, rice straw or hulls, 
dried grasses or forest litter, the ma- 
terial should be burned promptly. If 
the package comes in without marks 
showing it has been inspected and 
released by federal or state plant 
quarantine officers, it should be sub- 
mitted to the county agricultural 
commissioner or to a representative 
of the bureau of entomology and 
plant quarantine of the state depart- 
ment of agriculture.” 





DEL CURTO TO MEXICO. 


J. M. Del Curto, chief of the divi- 
sion of plant quarantine of the Texas 
department of agriculture, has been 
granted an indefinite leave of ab- 
sence to accept appointment as chief 
of food production and procurement 
of the United States foreign economic 
administration and will be stationed 
at Mexico City. His acquaintance 
with Mexican officials and his ability 
to speak Spanish fluently fit him par- 
ticularly for this assignment. 

Mr. Del Curto has been connected 
with the Texas department of agri- 
culture for twenty-five years and has 
been chief of each division in the de- 
partment. For the past fourteen 
years he has been chief of the divi- 
sion of entomology and plant quaran- 
tine, in which capacity he has become 
well known to the nurserymen of the 
state. 

Walter T. McKay, assistant to Mr. 
Del Curto for the past sixteen years, 
will act as chief of the division. 


THE Rancho San Pedro Nursery, 
a double-unit establishment, has been 
opened at San Pedro, Cal., with Ken- 
drick Watson as manager. 
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R. R. RICHARDSON, 


Texas, Utah and Washington. 


Size 

3%-in. Tree Labels, Iron Wire 
4-in. Pot Labels, % in. wide 
5-in, Pot Labels, % 

6-in, Pot Labels, % in. wide 
8-in. Garden Labels, % in. wide 
10-in. Garden Labels, % in. wide 


$4.00 $3.75 
total—prices per 100 
$3.75 


LAIN Mtg’ 'y DURA-TAG stock, 
3000, * 5400; 5000, $5.50. 


PLAIN WHITE DURA-TAG stock, 
3000, $6.50; 5000, $10.00. 


A 
YOUR NAME AND AD 
RED “SOLD” Labels with YOUR 


Nursery Plant LABELS © MARKERS © TAGS 
@ THE RICHARDSON LINE 6 


THE PRICES BELOW ARE DELIVERED in Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
WOOD Tree and Pot Labels—DELIVERED Prices: 


12-in. Garden Labels, 1% ins. wide A 
The 8-in. and 10-in. lengths are packed 250 in carton; 12-in. length, 100 in 
carton, You can get as few as one carton of a length. 


LABELS, MARKERS and TAGS with VARIETIES and YOUR NAME printed 
on one side. WHO has help or time to hand-print or write varieties on plain labels 
that cost nearly as much as we can furnish them ALREADY PRINTED? 


4, 5 or 6-in. POT LABELS or MARKERS—NAME of PLANT or VARIETY, 
including YOUR NAME PRINTED in multiples of 200 of a variety—prices per 1000: 


5000 10,000 15,000 
$3.50 $3.25 $3.00 


TREE yr Iron Wire, in multiples of 200 of a variety, minimum 5000 
5000 . "10, 000 15,000 
$4.00 $3.50 


PAPER STRIP LABELS 


RED DURA-TAG stock—(The RED is COCA-COLA RED PAINT). 9 ins. long, 
5% in. wide, with the word “SOLD” printed on front. 1000, $2.50; 3000, $7.00, 
DVERTISING LABELS—White DURA-TAG stock, % in. wide, 9 ins. long, 
DRESS PRINTED ON BACK—(How can you advertise 
better?). Confine copy to 3 lines, 3 ins. long. 1000, $3.50; 3000, $9.75; 5000, $15.00. 


FRONT. 1000, $3.50; 3000, $9.75; 5000, $15.00. 


3314 W. Washin m Bivd. 
Les Angeles I Calif. 


Price per 1000 Plain Painted 
50 §$ 2.75 


7 


-00 
-00 
00 
00 


11. 


20,000 25,000 


20,000 25,000 
$3.25 $3.00 


7 ins. long, % in. wide. 1000, $1.50; 


9 ins. long, % in. wide. 1000, $2.25; 


NAME AND ADDRESS PRINTED ON 








Ready for immediate shipment: 
BERRIES 


Blackcaps — Cuthbert, Latham, 
Lloyd George, St. Regis ever- 
bearing. 


Boysenberries 


Strawberries — Banner, Marshall, 
Narcissus, New Oregon, Redheart, 
Brightmore. 


SHADE TREES 


Birch — Cutleaf and European 
White. 


Cherry—Single Weeping. 
Elm—Chinese and Corkbark. 
Goldenchain (Laburnum)—Vulgare. 
Horse Chestnut—Red and Pink. 


Maple—Norway, Silver and Syca- 
more. 


Mountain Ash. 

Plane Tree—European. 
Redbud—Canadensis. 
Willows—Golden and Wisconsin. 


Almond—Pink-flowering. 
Lilacs—tiIn variety. 
Forsythia. 

Cydonia, etc. 


Write for Catalog. 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 


Rt. 4 Hillsboro, Ore. 











THE Arbor Pet & Garden Shop, 
a nursery business at 1819 North Ver- 
mont avenue, Los Angeles, Cal., was 
purchased from Ivan K. West and 
Arthur Hess, November 28, by James 
S. and Dorothea Lea Fulton. 


Pinus mughus compacta (Mugho Pine) 


A dense, stout dwarf evergreen, of un- 
questionable hardiness. Coming from 
the high mountains of central Europe it 
has been dwarfed as trees frequently 
are that are storm swept for centuries 
along bleak coast lines or in rugged 
mountains, and only the hardiest and 
fittest survive. Such is the selected 
Mugho Pine, without a peer as a dwarf 
mountain evergreen. Mature trees reach 
a height of 4 to 5 feet but having a 
spread of 6 to 8 feet. It grows with 
numerous branches and can be kept 
sheared to small size if desired. Very 
dense, compact and deep green sum- 
mer and winter. Our trees are grown 
from selected seed of the best type and 
are of very uniform quality. 

Fine plants, 6 to 10 inches, twice trans- 
planted, 2 years in open field rows, 
heavy liners; $22.00 per 100, $176.00 
per 1000, cash with order. 


Shipping costs paid to all points. 


SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS - Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Ave., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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TRI-COUNTY ELECTION. 


Election of officers of the Tri- 
County Nurserymen’s Association 
took place at a Christmas dinner party 
at the Barbara hotel, Santa Barbara, 
Cal., December 15. Paul Sanders, of 
the Ventura Nursery, Ventura, was 
elected president; Mavro Warren, 
Saticoy, vice-president, and Walter 
Knecht, Ventura, secretary-treasurer. 

Named to the board of directors 
were Clarence Mets, Ventura, and 
Ralph Curtis. The other three direc- 
tors are Gus Coleman, Mrs. Orpet 
and Charles Longmire, Santa Barbara. 





BORSCH SELLS OUT. 


Fred J. Borsch has been obliged by 
poor health to sell the business of 
William Borsch & Son, Maplewood, 
Ore., to former employees, who will 
carry on the business as Saxton & 
Wilson, successors to William Borsch 
& Son. They will carry on the busi- 
ness along the same lines as former- 
ly, although currently their list of 
perennials will not be so extensive as 
before. 

Fred Borsch will rest awhile, 
though continuing active in the Ore- 
gon Association of Nurserymen as 
treasurer. Possibly he will resume 
business later on a smaller scale, with 
the interested help of his three small 
sons, 





WIGGINS GOLDEN WEDDING. 


The golden wedding of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Arthur Wiggins, Seat- 
tle, Wash., was celebrated November 
21 at an evening reception at the 
Women’s Century Club at Seattle. 
Mr. Wiggins is well known for the 
youthfulness with which he carries 
his 70-odd years and the untiring 
method in which he covers the coun- 
try in behalf of nursery and bulb 
firms of Washington and Oregon. 
Mrs. Wiggins is an artist with the 
brush and paints during his long ab- 
sences. Occasionally she joins him 
when he spends several weeks at a 
time in Chicago or New York city. 


JESSE A. RICHARDSON has 
sold Richardson’s Nursery, 1703 Wil- 
shire boulevard, Santa Monica, Cal., 
to W. M. Ware. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Supe- 
rior California Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation was held January 5 at the 
Alhambra restaurant, Sacramento, 
Cal. Samuel F. Worswick, sales 
counselor, of Oakland, was the 
speaker. President Charles Arm- 
strong presided, and plans concern- 
ing the spring business season were 
discussed. 


306 S. E. 12th AVENUE 





Avery H. Steinmetz 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 
FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 








A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 





Grown right and packed right. 
Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 





MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


MILTON-Since 1878-QREGON 
OUR SPECIALTIES 


Birches—Flowering Cherries, Crabs and 
Plums — Chinese Elm—Hawthorns—Li-. 
lacs — Lindens — Flowering and Globe 
Locusts—Columnar, Globe, Norway and 
Schwedler Maples—Mountain Ash—Ore- 
gon Grape—Oriental Plane—Willows. 


SEND US YOUR WANT LIST 
FOR QUOTATIONS 


Combination Carloads to Eastern dis- 
tributing points at minimum freight 
cost. 











AS ALWAYS— 


OREGON’S BEST SOURCE 


of GOOD ROSES 


Our limited crop is reserved for 
our regular customers this year. 


PETERSON & DERING 
Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 


OREGON -GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


We have a complete line of shade and 
flowering trees, both whips and heavier 
branched stock. 
Flowering Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs, Plums and _ Locusts, 
Norway and Wiers Maples, 
Oaks — Chinese Elm— Mountain 
Ash—Birch—Hawthorns. 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
PORTLAND 1, OREGON 





BALED SHINGLE TOW 


(CEDAR SHAVINGS) 


WM. A. JOHNSTON 


408 Postal Bidg., Portiand 4, Ore. 














NOTICE 


Decreased production makes it impos- 
sible to book orders for new customers. 
For the duration the limited supply is 
reserved for our regular trade. 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 
Hemet, California 








PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


Specializing in fruit tree seedlings 
since 1914. We also have Norway 
and Schwedler Maple, Chinese Elm, 
European White Birch, Cut-leaf 
Weeping Birch, Paul’s Scarlet Haw- 
thorn and Kwanzan Flowering 
Cherry. All 2-yr.-old stock. 


John Holmason, Prop. 
2244 N. Skidmore Ct. 
Portland 11, Oregon 











ILLINOIS MEETING. 
{Continued from page 6.]} 


ination is necessary. At the present 
time, he said, $245,000,000 of con- 
struction appears in blueprints of 
public works for postwar undertak- 
ings, aside from any plans of the 
state highway department. All proj- 
ects are studied with a view not only 
to their practical merit and their place 
in the scheme of the state, but also 
the source of their funds. Too many, 
he thought, are based on prospective 
handouts from the federal govern- 
ment, whereas it is the opinion of 
the commission that most of them 
should rely upon local financing. 

Mr. Pace closed with a tribute to 
the decorations of the meeting room, 
a hedge-like background of cedars at 
the speakers’ table and spruces along 
the sides of the room. 


Business Session. 


Business of the Illinois State Nurs- 
erymen’s Association was transacted 
at a morning meeting January 11, 
open to members only. Minutes of 
the preceding meeting were read by 
Secretary Miles W. Bryant, and 
Treasurer ‘Ernest Kruse indicated a 
healthy balance of over $1,200 in the 
treasury aside from the special fund 
of $330. 

A resolution was adopted, directed 
to the governor of the state and ap- 
propriate agencies, requesting atten- 
tion to the conservation of plant life 
on the highways and on the grounds 
of public institutions, with the sug- 
gestion that they be given the same 
measures to prevent damage by in- 
sects and diseases as nurserymen are 
obliged to employ. 


The board of directors was author- 
ized to use its discretion as to further 
meetings for the duration of the war, 
in view of the proposed ban on con- 
ventions by the O.D.T. 

Again it was proposed that the 
organization compile a roster of mem- 
bers and persons of members’ families 
engaged in military service. The sec- 
retary asked more cooperation than 
he had received to his request a year 
ago. A motion was carried to remit 
the association dues for the duration 
to those individuals or firm proprie- 
tors in service. These at present in- 
clude Otto M. Bossler, Belleville, 
whose wife is carrying on, though 
inexperienced, while he is in the navy. 
The other is Ben Storjohann, Moline, 
also in the navy, whose wife is ex- 
pertly continuing the business in his 
absence. 


A.A.N, Chapter Meeting. 


At a meeting of the Illinois A.A.N. 
chapter, January 11, it was voted to 


place in office the new officers of the 
Illinois association: President, Elmer 
Palmgren; vice-president, W. J. Smart, 
and secretary, Miles W. Bryant. To 
the executive committee were elected 
Arthur E. Schroeder and Charles 
Fiore. 

It was voted to instruct the Illinois 
delegates on the A.A.N. board of 
governors — Charles Fiore, W. J. 
Smart, Ernest Kruse and Miles W. 
Bryant—to authorize the A.A.N. ex- 
ecutive committee to exercise full 
authority with regard to an annual 
meeting and the continuance of offi- 
cers while the ban on conventions by 
the O.D.T. continued. 


Convention Notes. 


DR. T.-H. FRISON, chief of the 
State Natural History Survey, Ur- 
bana, and an honorary member of 
the Illinois State Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, was taken to St. Luke's 
hospital, Chicago, with a severe case 
of sciatica, January 8. His 82-year-old 
father died January 10. 


DIRECTORS of All-America Rose 
Selections, Inc., met at the LaSalle 
hotel, Chicago, January 8, as did also 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Plant Patent 
Owners. 


BJ. LOSS came direct from Cali- 
fornia to the A.A.N. executive com- 
mittee meeting at Chicago. He went 
from Lake City, Minn., to spend the 
holidays with his daughter and son- 
in-law at Salinas, Cal., where Mrs. 
Loss is recuperating this winter after 
an operation. He saw there his two- 
months-old grandchild. 


JOHN FRASER plans to forsake 
the frozen north after the meeting 
at Chicago to absorb the sunshine 
with Mrs. Fraser at Fort Myer Beach, 
Fla. Shortage of stock requires little 
of his time on the road this season 
for the Huntsville Wholesale Nurs- 
eries, Inc., Huntsville, Ala. 


L. L. KUMLIEN, of the D. Hill 
Nursery Co., Dundee, IIl., will leave 
this month on a trip to the Gulf coast 
and then the Pacific coast, seeking 
material for a new edition of Hill's 
Book of Evergreens. In his absence 
Mrs. Kumlien will go to New York 
to visit their daughter Ellen, who is 
married to Lieut. Carnot Larson; her 
husband is on active duty now in 
Belgium. Pvt. Wade Kumlien is at 
Brady Field, Tex., training as a pilot 
in the army air force. 





FORREST WALL has established 
a small nursery at Tenants Harbor, 
Me. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 
Five lines, $1.00, 


each additional line 20 cents, 
per insertion. 











BERRY PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS . 
Certified. 6,000,000 Blakemore, Klondike, 
Aroma and Dunlap. Grown on new land. 
Excellent quality. Orders booked for fall and 
spring delivery. $7.60 per 1000, 25 per cent 
deposit with order. Due to the shortage of 
strawberry plants, we advise you to book 
your order at once. 

ROMINES PLANT FARM 
Dayton, Tenn. 


100,000 Certified Blakemore Strawberry 
Plants, $700; 50,000, $375; 10,000, $75; 5000, 
$40. Packed. 25 per cent deposit with order. 

Shipment now or later. 
TENNESSEE NURSERY CoO., Box 1, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


THORNLESS Boysenberries .. 

Regular Boysenberries .. 

Youngberries . 3.50 per 100 

Blakemore Strawberries 7.00 per 1000 
V. P. BASHAM, Mountainburg, Ark. 


Improved ELDORADO BLACKBERRY. 
No. 1, 2-yr., strong, healthy plants; $2.00 per 
100; $25.00 per 2000. 

MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


EVERGREENS—Specimen 


JUNIPER PFITZER and HIBERNICA 
These from a new block _ on clay 
loam soil. Truck or carlots on 
HUMPHREYS LANDSCAPE ‘SERVICE 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


EVERGREENS—Lining-out 
LINING-OUT STOCK 











.$5.00 per 100 
. 4.00 per 100 

















100 §=1000 
$ > 50 oe. 00 
3.50 30.00 


30. 00 


Abies concolor, 3-yr. sdlgs. 
Douglas, 
Balsam, 3-yr. sdigs. 

Crataegus oxyacantha, 
3-yr. sdlgs. 

Ilex crenata, 3-yr. sdlgs. 
Opaca, 4 

Picea alba, 4-yr. sdlgs. 
Excelsa, 4-yr. sdlgs 
Excelsa, 3-yr. sdlgs 
Pungens, 4-yr. sdigs. 
Pungens, 3-yr. sdlgs. 

Pinus Mugho, 3-yr. sdlgs. 
Austriaca, 3-yr. sdigs 


Sylvestris, 3-yr. sdigs. 
Tsuga canadensis, 2-yr. trans. 
Canadensis, 3-yr. trans... 

Carolina, 3-yr. trans. 

Taxus cuspidata, 2-yr. trans. 
Capitata, 2-yr. trans 
Hicksi, 2-yr. trans 
Hatfieldi, 2-yr. trans 
Can. stricta, 2-yr. trans. 

VERKADE’S NURSERIES, 





White Pine, 3-yr., 4 to 8 ins 
White Spruce, 4-yr., 
Douglas Fir, 2-yr., 

TWICE TRANSPLANTED 
American Red Pine, 1-yr., 3 to 5 ins.... 
American Red Pine, 2-yr., 6 to 10 ins... 
White Pine, 1-yr., 3 to 5 ins. 1 
Colo. Blue Spruce, 2-yr., 4 to UL ins. . 
Norway Spruce, 2-yr., 
SAMUEL E. DIBLE, 


27. 
Cc B.C. "urscry Agent 
Shelocta, Pa. 


1000 AZALEA HINODEGIRI, 





3-yr., 4 
well branched, balled, $25.00 per 100. 
2000 ILEX CRENATA (hardy), 3-yr., 6 to 
8 ins., from cuttings, well branched, $25.00 
per 100. Cash with order, no C.O.D, 
BAILER’S NURSERY 
Bennings Sta. No. 19 D.C., Maryland Pk., Md. 


LINERS 
Quality coniferous seedlings and trans- 
a in assortment. Write for spring trade 
SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Johnstown, Pa. 


AZALEAS (native). Pink and Snow; hardy, 
strong, heavy. 2 to 3 ft., $10.00 per 100; 
$75.00 per 1000. 

MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


HARDY PLANTS 


PACHYSANDRA 
25,000 nice, heavy, rooted cuttings. $5.00 
per 100 or $40.00 per 1000. Cash with order, 


no C.O.D. 
EAST HILL NURSERIES, Chesterland, Ohio 


PACHYSANDRA 
from 2%-in. pots. 
$60.00 per 1000. 
NICK’S NURSERY, Anchorage, Ky. 


6 ins., 
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MARCONI and ESTHER READ DAISY, root 
divisione, 

Marconi, $10 per ag gee per 1000. 
Esther Read, $8 per 1 $75 per 1000. 
These are large divisions. Pockes and shipped 
to reach you in first-class condition, by 
L. E. COOKE, 417 Vista St., San Diego, Calif. 


Sweet-scented BLUE VIOLETS. Heavy 
bloomers; ape field plants, $3.00 per 100; 
2000 for $50.0 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


Bright pink perennial VERBENA. Large 
field plants, $4.00 per 100; $25.00 per 1000. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


CUSHION MUMS and Chrysanthemums for 
all your needs. Send for catalog. 
WONDERLAND NURSERIES, Ellerson, Va. 














NURSERY STOCK 


~-oamee No. 1, $45.00 per 100, $400.00 per 


10 
one tied in bunches of 10, and Radiance 
sold only 25 per cent, all varieties. 
ED 





PINK 
Betty Uprichard 
Columbia 
Edith Nellie Perkins 


R 
Ami Quinard 
E. G. Hill 
Etoile de Hollande 
Red Radiance Editor McFarland 
Rouge Mallerin Pink Radiance 
PEACH TREES, June Buds, 6 to 12 ins. 
$7.00 per 100, $60.00 per 1000. 
Chinese Cling Golden Jubilee 
Early Elberta Heath Cling 
Early Rose Hiley 
Elberta Indian Cling 
Fair Beauty J. H. Hale 
Frank Red Bird Cling 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
$1.25 per 100, $10.00 per 1000. 
Blakemore Premier 
Catskill Senator Dunlap 
OZARK BERRY PLANTS, 
$3.00 per 100, $25.00 per 1000. 
Blackberry Dewberry Raspberry 
OZARK GOOSEBERRIES, 
$5.00 per 100, $4.00 per 1000. 
RHUBARB, 1 to 1% ins., $8.00 per 100. 
Giant Victoria 
SAGE, $12.00 per 100, Holt’s Mammoth. 
Packing at cost. All quotations are made 
subject to stock being unsold. 
ENTON COUNTY NURSERY CoO. 
Rogers, Ark. 





NUT TREES 


PAPERSHELL PECAN TREES, extra-fine, 
budded and grafted. World's largest growers. 
Fruit Trees. New catalog and prices free. 
BASS PECAN CoO., Lumberton, Miss. 








ROOTS 


LINING-OUT STOCK 
For meeens 1945 
Per Per 
100 1000 


$30.00 
42.50 


30.00 


Berberis rey 2 and 3-yr. 
sdigs., 9 to 12 in 
12 to 18 ins.. 
Berberis thunbergi, purple leaf, 
l-yr. sdlgs., 3 to 6 in 
Forsythia fortunei and follow- 
ing, cut of 2-in. pots: F. spec- 
tabilis, Spiraea vanhouttel, 
Viburnum seiboldi and _ to- 
mentosum, Weigela Candida, 
rosea and Eva Rathke t 
Kolkwitzia 
Azalea kaempferi and mollis, 
Pieris japonica, Rhododen- 
dron carolinianum and sdlg. 
hybrids 
Ampelopsis, Boston Ivy 
Following cut of 2%-in. 
Juniperus depressa plumosa and 
pfitzeriana 
Taxus cuspidata 
Taxus C. Moon's columnaris... 
Following in limited quantity 
Heavy apple trees, reasonably good he 
2 to 2%-in. cal. Varieties are Delicious, Stay- 
man, York, Rome Beauty, $35.00 per 10. 
Prices are all F.O.B. nurseries. Packing at 
cost. Subject to prior sale. 
ARTHUR DUMMETT Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Hopa Flowering Crab 
3-yr. branched, heavy, . Ne and up 
2-yr., branched, 4to 5 f 
2-yr., 3 to 4 ft., br. and Sandi br.. 
Dolgo Crab, whips 
2-yr., 4 to 6 ft., br. and partly br. 
Tle de France, Butterfly Bush 
DOP Oe Uk aaxkenesncesecessecencceceess 20c 
Grapevines, Fredonia, Concord, Lutie, 
Cynthiana, strong, 1-yr. 
Orders under $5.00 not accepted. 
Packing free. F.O.B. Van Buren. 
HARWELL NURSERY, Van Buren, Ark. 


Per a 
$ 6.0 








Nandina, — aperene Yew 
4 to 6 in 
6 to 8 fon. 


Cherry Laurel, Yaupon, Ligustrum 
Japonicum, 16 to 24 ins -00 

Landscape sizes of above; also Magnolia, 

Gardenia, Abelia, Cedrus, Junipers, Waxleaf 

Crape Myrtle and Blueberries. 

PIGFORD NURSERIES Lumberton, Miss. 


AMERICAN SEEDLINGS: Red and Yellow 
Sweet Plum; fragrant, flowering, pink Crab 
Apple; Red Cedar; Pine; Magnolia Glauca; 
Red Maple; Poplar; Liquidambar Styracifiua 
(Sweet Gum) and Sweet Shrub and Oak. 
Selected quality stock, 2 to 3 ft., $10.00 per 
100; 3 to 4 ft., $15.00 per 100. 

MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 








RUBY RHUBARB 
No. 1 Divisions, 22c. 
BERGESON NURSERY, 
Fertile, Minn. 





PEACH PITS 
Southern collected, high germination, $3.00 
bu. Peach seedlings for budding or grafting, 
$25.00 per 1000. 100,000 Boxwood. Prices right. 
RIVERDALE NURSERIES, Riverdale, Ga. 








SHRUBS and TREES 


26,000 QUERCUS BICOLOR (Swamp White 
Oak), 6 to 12 ins. Order in units of 100. 
$20.00 per 1000; $2.50 per 100. 

Send orders now. Delivery to be made when 
weather permits. 
VERHALEN NURSERY CoO. 
Scottsville, Texas 


LONICERA HALLIANA JAPONICA (Hall's 

Haneysuckle). Strong 2-yr., No. 1 field-grown 

plants; 3 and 4 leads, 18 to 20 ins.; carefully 

graded, selected plants. $4.00 per 100, $30.00 

per 1000; lighter plants, $20.00 per 1000. 
Quantities for sale. 

MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 








HARDWOOD CUTTINGS 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Average 6 to 8 ins. long 


Cornus amomum .... 
Cornus paniculata ... 
Cornus lutea 
Elder, cutleaf 
Forsythia intermedia 
Forsythia intermedia spectabilis 
Honeysuckle bella albida 
Honeysuckle maacki 
Hydrangea p. g. (true) 
Lonicera bella rosea 
Philadelphus Bouquet Blanc 
Philadelphus grandiflorus 
Poplar Lombardy 
Ibota Privet 
Regel Privet (true) 
Spiraea billiardi rosea 
Spiraea froebeli 
Spiraea trichocarpa .... 
Spiraea thunbergi 
Spiraea vanhouttei 
Wisconsin Weeping Willow J 
Terms, cash with order. Packed free. 
SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 
Scotch Grove, Ia. 





25,000 Sycamore Trees, also Shrubs, 100,000 
8-in. cuttings; 10,000 Ibs. Kentucky Coffee 
Beans, per Ib., 25c; Osage Orange, 70c; Syca- 
more Platinus, 40c; Ailanthus, 50c; Regels 
and Amur River North Privet, 70c; Ca- 
talpa, 65c. 
SCHROEDER NURSERY CoO. 
Granite City, Ill. 


Send for new Spring list of ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS and - ab eames both 
liners and whip-grade sto 

THOMA 





ock. 
4 B. MEEHAN CO. 
resher, Pa. 


Lining-out Hall’s Japanese Honeysuckle 
and many other varieties lining-out sdigs. 
Red Cedar; Tsuga canadensis; Hemlock; 
Pine; large or small lots. Write us your wants. 

TARLTON NURSERIES—Morton Bros. 

R. 7, McMinnville, Tenn. 


A FEW THOUSAND l1-yr. APPLE for lin- 
ing out; 12 to 18 ins. and 18 to 24 ins., in 
Jonathan, Grimes, Red and Yellow Delicious. 
Also a few thousand peach in 7 to 16 ins. and 
2 to 3 ft. in leading varieties. 
EGYPTIAN NURSERY Co. 





Farina, Ill. 





CANNA, red, yellow and Pe. 
SPIRAEA, Vanhoutte, 2 to 3 f 
BRUENING’S NURSERIES 
Higginsville, Mo. 

CORNUS FLORIDA, white- “ey om Dog- 
wood. Quality, heavy stock; 2 to 3 ft., $10.00 
per 100; 3 to 4 ft., $15.00 per 100. 

MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


VINES 
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WOOD PLANT BANDS. 

Used-by the largest growers of Carnations, 
Snaps, Stocks, perennial plants and all plants 
to be transplanted in the greenhouse or out- 
doors. Get your supply now, also, for Vege- 
table plants for resale. 

Weight Per 





Size in ins. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 4x 

Packed 1000 to the carton. 

We do not break the carton. 

LIGHT WOOD FLATS. 

Suitable only for holding and shipping our 
Wood Plant Bands. Bands are not included 
at prices below Per 1000 flats 
M-370, holds 12 1%- in. bands 2.75 


M-394, holds 6 4-in. bands 3.95 
Packed 100 to the carton. We do not break 


cartons. 
AMERICAN BULB CoO., 
1335 W. Randolph St., Chicago 7, - 
31-37 W. 27th St., New York 1, N. 


AXES 
Book your orders now for: 
Nursery-Dip-Wax for roses, shrubs. 
Trowbridge Grafting Wax— 
tops in grafting material. 
Treekote for a pruning compound. 
Write for prices. 
Va E. CLARK & SON, 
ilford, Conn, 


BUDDING STRIPS 

Made of synthetic rubber; 4, 56 and 6-in. 
lengths. Packed 6 Ibs. in bags. 10-Ib. lots, 
$1.25 per Ib., 60-Ib. lots, 90c; 100-Ib. lots, 80c; 
500-lb. lots, 70c per Ib. Prices subject to 
change. Samples gladly furnished. Please 
favor us with your order or inquiry. 
THE M. CONLEY Co. Canton 1, Ohio 











FLATS 

12x20x3, Tamarack, 16c; Cedar, 17¢ each. 
—— -down 14x20x3, 2c more each. Small 
supply. 
OSCAR C. STONE R. 1, Manistee, Mich. 
GIBRALTAR Frost Covers pay for them- 
selves. Economical, long-lasting, ideal for 
windbreaks, 6 ft. wide; 60 ft., $13.75; 100 ft., 
$26.00; 160 ft., $39.00. NEW AMSTERDAM 
IMPORT, 122 Chambers St., New York 7, N.Y. 


COTTONETTE Squares are best for balling. 
Saves time and twine. All sizes in stock. 
Write NEW AMSTERDAM IMPORT, 
122 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y 


ZIP-STAY LABELS 
Will exchange for lining-out stock. 
MARKHAM’'S OHIO NURSERY, Elyria, O. 














WANTED 


WANTED: Transplanted understocks as 
follows: 





Acer palmatum 
Juniperus virginiana 
Cornus florida 
Magnolia kobus 
Magnolia acuminata 


c xce 
Please quote prices in fete ¢ of Bee to 6000. 
HESS’ NURSERIE 
P. O. Box 62, Mountain a. N. J. 


WANTED: Lining-out stock; 5000 Pyrami- 
dal Arborvitae, 10 to 12 ins. to 3 ft.; Mugho 
Pine compacta; Savin, Vonehron and Spiny 
Greek Juniper; also Amur Privet and Red- 
leaf Barberry. 

CENTER RD. NURSERY 
Alex Heinz Saginaw, Mich. 


WANTED: LINING-OUT STOCK 
260 Concolor Fir, TT, 12 to 15 ins. 
250 Serbian Spruces, TT, 12 to 15 ins. 
100 Dundee Juniper, TT, 12 to 18 ins. 

VILLA PARK EVERGREEN CoO., 

Villa Park, Ill, 


SEEDS WANTED 
Baste | welnuan, Almonds, Filberts, Pecans, 
ack Walnuts and Chestnuts. 
ARTHUR V. LEY 
La Plata, Md. 














GRAPE CUTTINGS 


10,000 Caco 
1,000 King 
15,000 Green Mountain 
Immediate Delivery. 
Cc. D. WRIGHT 
Hamburg, Ia. 


DECORATIVES 


1944 bright, clean, perfectly shaped, selected 
Gum Balls, Pine Cones, Chinaberry, Cotton, 
Jimson and Magnolia Pods, Pine Needles 
(extra-long), a Red Cedar. Liberal 
sample of all, $5. 

MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 








WANTED 
Wholesale catalogs and prices on seeds, 
hardwood cuttings and lining-out stock. 
JOE'S NURSERY, Maple Ave., Newport, R. I. 
Mail address: J. E. Medeiros, 14 Elm St. 





WANTED 
PINE CONES: all kinds of empty cones in 


large or small amounts. Give price. 
FRANK 8S. HAUSMAN 
1613 Allen St. 


Allentown, Pa. 
CUTTINGS WANTED 
Azaleas, Hydrangeas, Figs, Grapes, Plums, 


Shrubs. 
ARTHUR V. LEY 
La Plata, Md. 
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John Murray Ramsey. 


John Murray Ramsey, president of 
Ramsey's Austin Nursery, Austin, 
Tex., died at 3:30 a.m., December 28. 

Born in 1885, Mr. Ramsey attended 
a country school in Burnet county 
and the “ustin schools, graduating 
from high school with first honors. 
He went on to the University of 
Texas, where he followed an academic 
course for two years and then studied 
law. A license to practice law was 
won, but never used. 


In entering the nursery business, 
J. M. Ramsey followed in the foot- 
steps of his father and grandfather, 
F. T. and A. M. Ramsey, who estab- 
lished the firm in 1875 under the 
name of A. M. Ramsey & Son at 
Mohamet, Tex. The business was 
moved to Austin in 1894, and after 
the death of A. M. Ramsey, the fol- 
lowing year, it was conducted as 
Ramsey's Austin Nursery. J. M. 
Ramsey made his first trip for the 
company, selling trees in the near-by 
counties, when he was not yet 16. 
He entered the firm in 1908. It was 
incorporated as Ramsey's Austin 
Nursery in 1927, and on the death 
of his father in 1932, J. M. Ramsey 
became its president. His son, Mur- 
ray P. Ramsey, who carries on the 
business, is secretary of the Texas As- 
sociation of Nurserymen. 

Mr. Ramsey was president of the 
Texas Association of Nurserymen in 
1936. He was also a past president 
of the Austin Rotary and a Scottish 
and York rite Mason. 

Besides his son. Mr. Ramsey is 
survived by his widow, two daugh- 
ters, two sisters and several grand- 


children. 








Robert S. Saul. 


Robert S. Saul, formerly proprietor 
of the Rose Valley Nurseries, Rose 
Valley, Moylan, Pa., has been re- 
ported definitely as dead by the Navy 
Department. He had been missing in 
action for some time. His wife has 
been carrying on the business since 
Mr. Saul entered the service. The 
firm is a member of the Pennsylvania 
Nurserymen’s Association and the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men. 


Christen Lauridsen. 


Christen Lauridsen, retired land- 
scape gardener, died of bronchial 
pneumonia, December 23, 1944, at 
Providence hospital, Seattle, Wash. 
He was 86 years old Mr. Lauridsen 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


More Postwar Business 
From Better Lawns 








WE OFFER FOR IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


P 
250 ILEX OPACA, American Holly 
18 to 24 ins., 3-yr., trans. 


200 TSUGA CANADENSIS, Hemlock 
12 to 15 ins., 4-yr., trans 


500 KALMIA LATIFOLIA, 
Mountain Laurel 
12 to 18 ins., seedlings 


0. H. PERRY NURSERY CO. 


Box 454 McMinnville, Tenn. 


PEONIES 


Wholesale and Retail 


PHIL LUTZ PEONY FARMS 


Boonville, Ind. 

















was born in Denmark and came to 
Seattle from Bridgeport, Conn., forty 
yéars ago. 

Surviving Mr. Lauridsen are a son, 
Morten J., of Seattle and Portland; 
two daughters, Mrs. D. C. Frye and 
Mrs. C. J. Fritz, both of Seattle; three 
grandchildren, and one great-grand- 
son, 

Charles Harris. 


Charles Harris, proprietor of the 
Harris Nurseries, Maple Glen, Pa., 
died suddenly from a heart attack 
while working in the nurseries, De- 
cember 18, 1944. He was 51 years 
old. Mr. Harris was a nurseryman 
practically all of his life and resided 
in Maple Glen for sixteen years. He 
was a member of the Pennsylvania 
Nurserymen’s Association. His sur- 
vivors are his widow, Erma; his son, 
Charles B., and his daughter, Eugenia. 


John H. Nunnemaker. 


John H. Nunnemaker, for more 
than half a century connected with 
the J. Horace McFarland Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa., died in that city, December 
29, as the result of a heart attack 
suffered a few days previously. Lo- 
cally Mr. Nunnemaker was noted for 
his choice collection of roses and rare 





WANT ADS 


Help and Situation Wanted 
and For Sale advertisements. 


Display: $2.50 per inch, each insertion. 
Liners; 2@¢ line; Minimum order $1.00. 

















FOR SALE 


Complete, going, retail nursery, 
priced to sell; residence, sales 
building, ample acreage, estab- 
lished landscape and retail trade 
of many years’ standing. Cash 
sales average $35,000 annually, 
easily increased; controls 75 per 
cent of the cash-and-carry busi- 
ness of a large, prominent mid- 
west city. Can’t help but make 
money; aging owner retiring. 
Wonderful opening to step into a 
good business and dispose of large 
quantities of nursery stock. Price 
$16,000—half cash, balance at 6 
per cent. 

Address No. 333, care American 
Nurseryman. 








HELP WANTED 
FRUIT SPECIALIST 


Able to handle general retail cor- 
respondence. 
Permanent position. 


I, E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 
The Monroe Nursery 
Monroe, Mich. 








FOR SALE 


Rototiller, A-1 condition. Late model 
C-5-5, 20-in. Two speeds forward, one 
reverse. Price $575 or best offer. 


Address No. 334, care American Nurs- 
eryman, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4. 














FOR SALE 

Small florists’ and nursery business, includ- 
ing greenhouses; in Florida, located near 
town of 3000, on coast-to-coast highway; 
draws trade from surrounding towns; best 
business this year. Have good reason for sell- 
ing. Apply only if interested in buying. 

Address No. 332, American Nurseryman, 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4. 
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A limited supply of 


EVERGREEN 
TREE SEEDS 


From the Rocky Mountains 


Is Now Available 
Per Ib. 
Picea pungens, Colorado 
Blue Spruce 
Picea engelmanni, 
eas & — eed 
Picea albert 
Glauca, Black’ "Hill 
Abies dougiasi, Fir 
Abies concolor, , 2 Fir. 
Pinus ponderosa, 
Yellow Pine 
Juniperus scopulorum, 
Silver Cedar 
Juniperus virginiana, 
Red Cedar -20 
Orders are subject to stock be- 
ing unsold when order is received. 
Prices are net, F.O.B. Denver. 


THE COLORADO SEED CO. 


P. 0. Box 1345 Denver 1, Colo. 








MYROBALAN SEED 


LOVELL PEACH PITS 
Nation’s Leading Source 
Write my S for quotations. 





NURSERY COMPANY 


ALLZS 


California 








Send for New Seed List. 


A. B. C. 
“Supreme’”’ Quality 
SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 
’ and 


Growers’ Accessories 


AMERICAN BULB CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 7 
31 W. 27th St. NEW YORK 1 








CHARLES SIZEMORE 


Traffic Manager 
319% Georgia St., Louisiana, Mo. 


Specializing in matters regarding 
the nursery industry of America. 
Commercial collections. 
Traffic matters before the Interstate 
mmerce Commission. 
Freight bills audited. 

For 20 years secretary and traffic 
manager of the American Association 
of Nurserymen and well known to the 
nursery trade. 

Reference: Bank of Louisiana, Mo. 








North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Northern-grown Tree, Shrub 
and Wild Flower seeds. 


crude botanicals. 
E. €. MORAN Stanford, Mont. 











perennials growing in his own garden. 
He is survived by Mrs. Nunnemaker, 
three sons and two daughters, and 
five grandsons who are in the armed 
forces and located in Europe and the 
Pacific areas. The funeral was held 
January 2. E. F.R. 


Dr. William Trelease. 


Dr. William Trelease. director of 
the Missouri Botanical Garden, St. 
Louis, from 1889 to 1913 while he 
was a professor of botany at Wash- 
ington University, and head of the 
department of botany at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois from 1913 to 1926, 
died January 1, at Urbana. He was 
86 years old. 

Dr. Trelease was well known as 
an authority on the identification of 
trees and shrubs and was the author 
of several helpful books on the sub- 
ject. He was a member of many 
scientific societies both in the United 
States and Europe and served as 
president or secretary of several of 
them. His main fields of research 
were botany and entomology, espe- 
cially pollination arrangements, para- 
sitic fungi and certain groups of flow- 
ering plants. 


Mrs. Peter Koontz. 


Mrs. Bessie Koontz, wife of Peter 
Koontz, salesman for Mount Arbor 
Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia., died at 
their home, at Springfield, O., sud- 
denly January 1 of heart failure, at 
the age of 57. The couple lived in 
the home they had built in 1907, 
when they were married. Two sons 
and a daughter, all married, survive. 





AVAILABLE rapid-growing vines 
are listed in the December 8 issue of 
Arnoldia, the bulletin of the Arnold 
Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. The 
lists are given according to eleven 
general areas of the country, from 
information gathered for the War 
Department in reference to camou- 
flage installations. The lists include 
not just rapid-growing vines, but 
those which are to be found in the 
nurseries of the areas. 


VICTOR JUDSON, Bristol, Ind., 
reports a busy summer and fall at 
Judson’s Wholesale Nursery. The 
fruit from thirty acres of peach trees 
and 100 acres of apple trees was 
marketed, but the drought caught 
forty acres of strawberry plants. An 
8-inch well, 140 feet deep, was dug 
on the farm where the everbearing 
strawberries were planted, and a tur- 
bine pump and portable irrigation 
equipment effected an increase in the 
crop of plants. Added also was a 
40x100-foot tile building for storage, 
with a 40x40-foot cold-storage room. 


HERE'S HOW 
HENDERSON’S 
SEEDS 


— fit into your 
PLANT TRADE picture 


We have been working hand in 
hand with those who grow to sell for 
nearly a century. We have an aware- 
ness of the requirements of such 
growers and have developed many 
strains that have become favorites 
with all who have used them. 


HENDERSON introductions have 
been planned to meet specific needs 
and they have always lived up to the 
claims we make for them. That's why, 
when you say your plants have been 
produced from Henderson's seed, the 
sale is made on the spot. The man 
with the wheelbarrow (our trade mark 
for several decades) is the symbol of 
quality and productivity. 


Henderson's seeds are obtainable 
only from us. Write today for our new 
Florists & Market Growers catalog. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt St, Dept. 91-A, New York 7, HY. 





BELT’S 
BETTER GRASSES 


For 
Turf, Lawn, Airfields 


THE BELT SEED COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


A National Seed Service 











CHINESE ELM SEED 


Due to labor shortage, we will 
only gather enough to fill orders on 
hand when picking starts the latter 
part of April. 


BETTER ORDER NOW. 
WASHINGTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Toppenish, Wash. 
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WESTERN ASSOCIATION. 
[Continued on page 8.] 


a colored motion picture entitled, “A 
Symphony of the Four Seasons.” This 
was the creation of Dr. Herbert J. 
Rinkel, a practicing physician whose 
hobby is photography. The “Sym- 
phony” is a collection of landscape 
scenes photographed in natural colors 
on 16-millimeter motion picture film, 
grouped according to the four seasons 
of the year and synchronized with 
appropriate symphonic music. The 
production is a real work of art re- 
vealing not only Dr. Rinkel’s great 
skill as a photographer, but his deep 
appreciation of the beauties of nature. 


Plants for Postwar Period. 


The last session, on Friday morn- 
ing, began with a talk by Dr. L. C. 
Chadwick, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, entitled “Plant Materials 
for the Postwar Period.” Dr. Chad- 
wick referred to the big building pro- 
gram in sight after the war and 
predicted that the average house will 
be one-third better than the prewar 
house, thus making more money avail- 
able ‘for landscape planting. One per 
cent of the cost of the house is the 
accepted average for landscape plant- 
ing, but it should be much higher. 
This percentage could be boosted by 
planning a planting program to ex- 
tend over a period of years. 


The replanting of landscape jobs 
that have not been maintained during 
the war could constitute a large 
market. An additional market would 
be the revamping of old landscape 
plantings, bringing them up to date. 

The type of plant materials used 
in postwar landscape work will de- 
pend largely upon two things. First, 
the type of architecture: There seems 
to be increasing evidence that the 
one-story houses will become popu- 
lar, making necessary the use of 
dwarf and semidwarf plants. The 
second consideration is the policy of 
the various state highway depart- 
ments. If the roadside improvement 
is to be confined largely to erosion 
control, bank covers will be the 
principal plant material required. On 
the ocher hand, if a landscape effect 
is planned, trees and shrubs will be 
needed. Nurserymen should familiar- 
ize themselves with the plans of their 
own state highway departments. 

It is Dr. Chadwick’s opinion that 
nurserymen should take the initiative 
in determining the kinds of plant 
materials used by the public. Since 
nursery stock is more or less of a 
luxury, we cannot bring too much 
pressure to bear on the customer, but 
the average landscape planter and 


nurseryman should have more to say 
about what stock should be used. It 
is up to the nurseryman to help raise 
the quality of plant materials. 

At this point Dr. Chadwick di- 
gressed to offer a few suggestions 
about fruits in the postwar period. 
It is his belief that there will be a 
decreased demand for fruit trees by 
the homeowner, especially in stand- 
ard trees. There is danger of laying 
too much emphasis on the benefits of 
the victory garden program in the 
postwar period. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the increase in demand for 
commercial orchard planting will off- 
set the decrease in demand for home 
planting. 

Horticulturists at Ohio State Uni- 
versity believe that the average com- 
mercial orchardist would like to buy 
fruit trees that would develop into 
intermediate-size trees, not dwarf and 
not standard. The intermediate trees 
permit the planting of more trees per 
acre and are easier to care for. The 
age at which a commercial orchard 
reaches the state of diminishing re- 
turns will in the future be lower. 
This means a quicker turnover in the 
orchard and earlier replanting. 

For the production of dwarf fruit 
trees the Malling understocks are the 
best available now, but are not good 
for all sections of the country. There 
will be undoubtedly an increase in 
demand for dwarf fruit trees from 
homeowners. They require little 
room and can be worked into the 
landscape scheme. Espalier fruit trees 
probably will remain a novelty, but 
an increased and consistent demand 
can be expected. 


Returning to the discussion of or- 
namental stock, Dr. Chadwick stated 
that the trend of the demand should 
be indicated by the records of past 
years. It is probable that the de- 
mand will become more regional, less 
universal. For example, American 
elm is more widely planted than any 
other shade tree, but its use will be- 
come more restricted because of 
diseases or the introduction of varie- 
ties better suited to a given area. It is 
extremely difficult to find plants that 
are adapted to all sections. The nurs- 
eryman should not attempt to grow 
stock that he knows will not thrive 
under his conditions. In consequence, 
assortments will become more re- 
stricted. 


Dr. Chadwick believes that nurs- 
erymen should attempt to grow a 
higher percentage of high-quality 
plants. Although the market is not 
unlimited, there is an increasing de- 
mand for the best grades of stock. 
In order to produce this stock, only 
the finest-quality liners should be 
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used, and they should be well spaced 
in the rows to provide room for 
maximum development. 

Four points on which to score a 
a plant were detailed by Dr. Chad- 
wick: (1) Durability —Structural ma- 
terial such as trees and hedges should 
have great durability. But decorative 
material need not be so long-lived. 
We like to change our wallpaper, 
pictures, floor coverings, etc. (2) 
Hardiness.—Plants should be hardy 
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in the areas in which they are planted. 
This does not mean that they are CLOVERSET POTS ARE AVAILABLE 
ruled out if they fail to survive un- Patent No. 2073695 
usual extremes. (3) Adaptability. Saree No change in price. WHICH WiLL 
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BOOKS 


for Nurserymen 
Book A. Illustrates in full color 


235 standard nursery items, brief de- 
scription, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 75¢ each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Catalog 

Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
18c each in small lots. 


Correct Planting 


Methods 

A pocket-size 48-page booklet. Very 
complete but concise information, 
well illustrated. Helpful in prevent- 
ing claims for dead stock that cost 
hurserymen money. Sample, 10c. 
Write for discounts on quantities. 





Will send sample copy of each of 
the above on receipt of $1.00. Cash 
with order. 


Made to Order 

Catalogs, Folders, etc., with illus 
trations in full color or .one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 











GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


Hydraulic pressed bales and smaller 
resale packages. Sphagnum Moss, 
Cultivated Peat Humus. 

Shioped from Northern plant at 
Flondwood, Minn., and Hanlontown, 
lowe. Annual capacity 1,000 carloads. 


Now booking for present 
and future deliveries. 


Write or wire for quotations. 


Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Inc. 


Hanlontown, lowa 








IT COSTS NO MORE 


(and in most instances less) 


FOR OUR PACKING OF 
Nursery Burlap 
Squares and Rolls 


Write for prices and samples. 


L. ATKIN’S SONS 
P. O. Box 167 _ Rochester, N. Y. 











Write for Bulletins and Lists of supplies 
for nurserymen and florists 


Sahappe FLORIST SUPPLY CO. 


Wilmette, Ill. 








crease in demand. Replacements will 
be necessary on account of epidemic 
diseases. Many cities are showing a 
great interest in postwar planting of 
shade trees. 





TAYLOR GOLDEN WEDDING. 


E. R. Taylor, head of L. R. Taylor 
& Sons Nurseries, Topeka, Kan., and 
Mrs. Taylor celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary New Year's day 
at their home, Oakwood Farms, just 
east of Topeka. Mr. Taylor was born 
on this farm and has lived there his 
entire life. His parents celebrated 
their golden wedding on the same 
farm. 

Mrs. Taylor was born in North 
Topeka and attended Polk school 
with Mr. Taylor. They both gradu- 
ated from Topeka high school in 
1891. 

In honor of the Taylors’ golden 
wedding, their daughter, Mrs. J. C. 
Banta, and her husband held open 
house from 3 to 7 o'clock New Year's 
day, and a host of friends called to 
wish them well. 

Mr. and Mrs. Banta have been as- 
sociated with Mr. Taylor for several 
years in the operation of the nursery 
business. 





SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


Wilmer Holsinger, son of the late 
George Holsinger, is now associated 
with his uncle, Lawrence Wilson, in 
the operation of the Holsinger 
Nurseries, Kansas City, Kan. When 
the United States entered the war, 
Wilmer, who had previously earned 
a pilot’s license, enlisted in the air 
transport command, in which he 
served until September, 1944. 

Word has just been received that 
the state of Idaho has rescinded its 
quarantine against the Oriental fruit 
moth. The moth has been found in 
Idaho and so it was felt that further 
enforcement of the quarantine would 
be useless. 

A new propagating greenhouse has 
been erected by the Kansas Land- 
scape & Nursery, Salina, Kan. 

Charles Wilmore, Denver, Colo., 
has invented a device for protecting 
evergreens from dogs. It consists of 
wires welded into a square mesh with 
other wires projecting from strategic 
points. Because it rests on top of the 
ground, it can easily be moved to fa- 
cilitate cultivation or lawn mowing. 
A patent has been applied for. 





BOHLING’S NURSERY was 
started last fall by Harold J. Bohling 
at Kraay avenue and Ridge road, 
Munster, Ind. 
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and Prices 


AMERICAN-NATIONAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 
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343 KENT AVE. BROOKLYN 11, W. Y. 
EVERGREEN 8-1207-8-9 


GENUINE 
BURLAP SQUARES 


Size approx. 24x24 inches at 








SPECIAL PRICE 
$29.50 per 1000 


Packed 2000 in a bale. 


No priority required at present. 
Enclose payment with order. 


ACORN BAG & BURLAP CO. 


915 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 








BURLAP 
NURSERY SQUARES 


Made from lightweight, 
vacuum-cleaned material. 
Only sizes available 


24x24 ins. 
30x30 ins, 
32x32 ins. 
36x36 ins. 
Only accepting orders for 
Jure Delivery, 19465. 
Prices ounpost to change without notice. 
O.B. Wooster, Ohio. 


RAY C. SPROSTY BAG CO. 
323 East Liberty Street, Wooster, Ohio 
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Own a 


SOIL TEST LABORATORY 


Of Your Own 











$29.50 


SUDBURY PORTABLE express paid 
SOIL TEST LABORATORY 
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SUDBURY SOIL TEST LABORATORY 


812 Dutten Road Se. Sudbury, Mass. 
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with FELINS ELECTRIC BUNCH TYER 


For Bunch Vegetables, Cut Flowers, Nursery Stock 
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Milwaukee 6 Wisconsin 
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| Jip-Stay Labels 
Zip On and Stay Put 
Now is tl time to survey your 
label needs. ZIP-STAY LABELS will 
prove satisfactory 
Try them in 1945 
MARKHAM'S OHIO NURSERY 
Elyria, Ohio 





WE ARE NOW Offering 


a Limited Number of our 


NURSERY HAND TRUCK 


It will help to solve your 
labor problem. 


Price, complete with Balloon Tires, 


$35.00 £08. Kansas civ 











WE ARE BEHIND IN SHIPPING, but we are only waiting for 


a shipment of “tires and tubes’ to complete the orders we are 


holding. Your continued patience is requested. THANK YOU 


THE GARDEN SHOP, Inc. 


4819§Mission Rd. Kansas City, Kan. 


























— OTTONETTE” Muraery Syenese 
“GIBRALTAR” Frost Covers 
LIVE SPHAGNL M Moss 
RAFFIA fo w budding, et« 
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SANI-SOIL 


The perfect mulch and soil conditioner 
BAMBOO CANES — RAFFIA — BULBS 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 
95 Chambers St. New York 7, N. ¥. 
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JAPANESE YEWS 
for Lining Out 


Heavy, well grown, transplanted stock for spring delivery. Do not delay 





if you are expecting to plant any of these popular varieties this year 


Each Each 
Taxus cuspidata capitata (Upright Japanese Yew) Per 100 Per 1000 
6to 8-inch, x flats .. $0.23 $0.20 
8 to 10-inch, xx frames ...... ss 35 32 


Taxus cuspidata (Spreading Japanese Yew) 
8 to 10-inch, xx frames . 
10 to 12-inch, xx frames . 


12 to 15-inch, xx frames 


Taxus cuspidata browni (Brown's Yew) 
8 to 10-inch, xx frames . 


Taxus cuspidata hatfieldi (Hatfield Yew) 
8 to 10-inch, xx frames 


Taxus cuspidata nana pyramidalis hilli 
(Hill Pyramidal Yew) 


8 to 10-inch, xx frames 


Taxus media hicksi (Hicks Yew) 
Hatfield Yew 8 to 10-inch, xx frames 


12 to 15-inch, xx frames 
250 of same variety and size at 100 rate. 
Each x indicates one transplanting. 


If you do not have our wholesale price list, send for a copy 
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Evergreen Specialists int Largest Growers In America 
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